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A SHorb of introb action. 



A THINK OF BKAUTY 18 A JOY FOR EVER." 



TuE Publishei*s have much pleasure iu submitting to the Public the 
present volume, distinguished as it is by a singularly felicitous com- 
bination of talent : that of a deservedly popular English Authoress, 
who has made many admirable additions to the literature of Great 
Britain ; and of a French Artist, whose designs in " The Bird " by 
Michelet attracted the attention of our best art-critics by their force, 
tenderness, and fidelity to Nature. 

It was at the special request of the Publishers that M. Giacomelli 
kindly undertook to illustrate the following pages ; and they present, 
it is believed, some of the happiest efforts of his pencil. The grace- 
ful poetry of Mary Howitt he hajs- interpreted with kindred grace. 
The result being so successful, the Publishers venture to hope 
for it a large measure of popularity, and confidently trust that 
"Birds and Flowers" will make the name of Mary Howitt still 
more widely, known as that of one of our most popular English 
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Writers, and M. Giacomelli's as that of one of the most eminent 
Artists of modern France. His Drawings, they may add, have been 
renderecUwdth scrupulous care and fidelity by the best English and 
French Engravers ; in the main, by those who executed the Illustra- 
tions of " The Bird." 
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O STORMY, stiirniy Petpvel, 
Come rest thee, bird, awhile ; 

There is no storm, believe mo, 
Anigh this Riimmer isle. 



Come, rest tliy waving pinioni 
Aliglit thee down bj' me ; 
An<l teil me somewhat of the lore 
Tliou learnest on tlie sea ! 
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Dost hear beneath the ocean 
The gathering tempest form ? 

See'st thou afar the little cloud 
That grows into the storm ? 

How is it in the billowy depths — 
Doth sea-weed heave and swell ? 
And is a sound of coming woe 

Rung from each caverned shell ? 

Dost watch the stormy sunset 
For tempests of the west ; 

And see the old moon riding slow 
With the new moon on her breast? 

Dost mark the billows heaving 

Before the coming gale, 
And scream for joy of every sound 

That turns the seaman pale ? 

Are gusty tempests mirth to thee ? 

Lov'st thou the lightning's Hash ; 
The booming of the mountain waves - 

The thunder s deafening crash ? 



THE STORMY PETKREU 

stormy, stormy Peterel, 

Thou art a binl of woe ! 
Yet would I thou eouldst tell me liiilf 

Of the misery thou dost know ! 

There was a ship went down last night, — 

A good ship and a fair ; 
A coatly freight within her lay, 

And many a soul was there ! 




The night-black storm was over her, 
And 'neath, the cavemed wave : 

In all her strength she perished, 
Nor skill of man could save. 
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The cry of her great agony 

Went upward to the sky ; 
She perished in her strength and pride, 



Nor human aid was nigh. 



But thou, O stormy Peterel, 

Went'st screaming o'er the foam ;- 
Are there no tidings from that ship 
Which thou canst carry home ? 

Yes ! He who raised the tempest up, 
Sustained each drooping one ; 

And God was present in the storm, 
Though human aid was none ? 




BuTTEHcrps and Daisies — - 

O the pretty fli.wei-s ! 
Coming ere the spring-time, 

To tell of sunny hours. 
While the trees are leafless; 

While the fields are bare. 
Buttercups and Daisies 

Spring up here and there. 



Ere the snow-drop peepeth : 
Ere the crocus bold \ 
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Ere the early primrose 

Opes its paly gold, 
Soniewhei*e on a sunny bank 

Buttercups are bright ; 
Somewhere *mong the frozen grass 

Peeps the Daisy white. 

Little hardy flowers, 

Like to children poor 
Playing in their sturdy health 

By their mother s door : 
Purple with the north wind, 

Yet alei-t and bold ; 
Fearing not and caring not, 

Though they be a-cold I 

What to them is weather ! 

What are stormy showei's ! 
Buttercups and Daisies 

Are these human flowers ! 
He who gave them hardship 

And a life of care, 
Gave them likewise hardy strength, 

And patient hearts to bear. 
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Welcome, yellow Buttercups I 

Welcome, Daisies white ! 
Ye are in my spirit 

Visioned, a delight ! 
Coming ere the spring-time, 

Of sunny hours to tell — 
Speaking to our hearts of Him 

Who doeth all things well. 



THE HERON. 

Lo, tlici-e the Iierniit of tlie wast 
The ghost of ages dim. 

The fisher of the solitudea, 
Stands by tlie river's briiu ! 

Old Heron, in the feudal times, 
Beside the forest stream, 

And by the moorland wiitei-g. 
Thus didst thou love to dreaii 



i^'fer** 
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And over towers and castles liigli, 

And o'er the armM men, 
Skirmishing on the border-lands, 

Or crouching in the glen ; 

Thy heav^y wings were seen to flit, 

Thy azure shape was known 
To pilgrim and to anchorite, 

In deserts scorched and lone. 

Old Heron, in those feudal times 

Thou wast in dangerous grace, 
Secured by mandates and by laws 

All for the royal chase. 

No meaner head might plot thy death 

Than one which wore a crown ; 
No meaner hand might loose the shaft, 

From the skies to strike thee down. 

And out came trooping courtly dames, 

And men of high degree, 
On steeds caparisoned in gold. 

With bridles ringing free. 





THE HERON. 
Came king and queen ; came 
stout ; 
Came lord and lady fair, 
All gallant, beautiful, <ind bold, 
Into the autumn air. 



The abbot and the bishop grave, 
The monk witli crown new shorn, 

Who sore did rue their ravaged stew • 
In the last Lent forlorn. 

The keepei-s with their dogs in 
leash ; 

The falconers before, 
Who proudly on their sturdy wrists 

The hooded tercel boi-e. 

And in thy solitary haunts 

By stream or sedgy mere, 
nie laugh, the shout, the cries of 

dogs 
And men, came to thine ear. 
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And atarting from tliy reverie, 

And springing fiom tlio bent. 
Into the air, from joyoua hearts, 

Another sbout wa^ sent. 

Up, up into the a,zure skies 
On circling pinions strong, 




Bright eyes pursued thy mounting cours 
While the falcon sped along. 

Vp, up into the azure skies 

Thy strenuous pinions go ; 
While shoutN and cries, and wondering e 

Still reach thee from below ; 



But higher and higher, like a spirit of firo, 
Still o'er thee hangs thy foe ; 
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Thy cruel foe, still seeking, 
With one down-plunging aim, 

To strike thy precious life 
For ever from thy frame ! 

But doomed perhaps, as down he darts 
Swift as the rushing wind. 

Impaled upon thy upturned beak, 
To leave his own behind. 

Old Heron, all those times are past, 
Those jocund troops are fled ; 

The king, the queen, the keepers green, 
The dogs, the hawks are dead ! 

In many a minster's solemn gloom, 
In shattered abbeys lone, 

Lie all thy crownfed enemies, 
In midnight vaults of stone ! 

The towers are torn, the gates outworn. 
Portcullis, moat, and mound 

Are vanished all, or faintly mark 
Some rarely-trodden ground. 
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O'er all those abbeys, convents, all 

Those chantries and crosses, 
Where thou didst glide past in thy prido, 

Grow tawny ferns and mosses. 

Where banners waved, the ivy grows ; — 

Baronial times are o*er ! 
The forests now are corn-fields green, 

Green is the lakelet's shore. 

Where grew the furze, now runs the fence ; 

Where waved the wild-rush free, 
And whistled moorland-grasses sere, 

Fat cattle roam the lea. 

The bow is gone, the hawk is thrown 

For ever from the hand ; 
And now we live a bookish race, 

Amid a cultured land. 

Yet here and there some remnant 

Of those old woodland times ; 
Some waste lies brown ; some forest spreads ; 

Some rocky streamlet chimes. 



THE HERON. 
And thei-e, beside t!ie waters, 




I find thee watcliiiig ailently. 
Thou fisherman of old. 

Whene'er 1 meet thee, Heron, 

By river broad and deep. 
Where mountain-torrents run and moan, 

Or ponded water sleep ; 

By tarns upon the naked hills; 

In stciiy regions grav ; 
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Or wadine in the sound in or sea, 
Amid the hissing spray. 



Whene'er I see thee, Heron, 

Thy cheer is silent still ; 
Solemnly watching by the wave, 

Or o'er the dusky hill, 

Waving thy shadowy pinions 
In motion grave and slow, 

Like a spirit of the solemn past 
That rauseth on its woe ! 

Like one that in all present joy 

Finds no congenial tone, 
For his heart is in the perished past, 

And seeketh that alone ! 

Then hail to thee, old Heron, 
Flit on from dream to dream ; 

Be yet the watcher on the shore, 
The spirit of the stream ; 

For still at sight of thee come back 
The storied times of old ; 
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The jovial hawking-train, the chase, 
The sturdy bowmen bold. 

Still wandering over cultured fields, 
Or 'mid the human throng, 

Come back the feudal castle,* 
The harper and his song. 

And it is pleasant thus to dream, 
In this kingdom of the free, 

Now laws are strong and roads are good, 
Of outlaw *neath his tree. 

Now knowledge falls like sunshine, 
And peace walks in our towns, 

Oh, pleasant are the feudal days. 
And the bloody strife of crowns ! 

Then hail to thee, old Heron ! 

Flit on to lakes and streams ; 
And by their waters dreaming, 

Still prompt these pleasant dreams. 




Sing for the Oak-tvee, 

The monarch of the wood ; 
Sing for the Onk-tree, 

That growetli gi-een and good : 
That groweth broad and blanching 

Within the forest shade ; 
That groweth now, and yet shall gi-ow 

When we are lowly iaid ! 
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The Oak-tree was an acorn once, 

And fell upon the earth ; 
And sun and showers nourished it, 

And gave the Oak-tree birth. 
The little sprouting Oak-tree ! 

Two leaves it had at first. 
Till sun and showers had nourished it. 

Then out the branches burst. 

The little sapling Oak-tree ! 

Its root was like a thread, 
Till the kindly earth had nourished it, 

Then out it freely spread : 
On this side and on that side 

It grappled with the ground ; 
And in the ancient, rifted rock 

Its firmest footing found. 

The winds came, and the rain fell ; 

The gusty tempests blew ; 
All, all were friends to the Oak-tree, 

And stronger yet it grew. 
The boy that saw the acorn fall, 

He feeble gi'ew and gray ; 
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But the Oak was still a thriving tree, 
And strengthened every day ! 



For centuries grows the Oak-tree, 

Nor doth its verdure fail ; 
Its heart is like the iron- wood. 

Its bark like plated mail. 
Now, cut us down the Oak-tree, 

The monarch of the wood ; 
And of its timbers stout arid strong: 

We'll build a vessel goo<l ! 



The Oak-tree of the forest 

Both east and west shall fly ; 
And the blessings of a thousand lands 

Upon our ship shall lie ! 
She shall not be a man-of-war. 

Nor a pirate shall she be ; — 
But a noble, Christian merchant-ship. 

To sail upon the sea. 



Then sing for the Oak-tree, 
The monarch of the wood ; 



\ 
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Sing for tlie Oak-tree, 

That groweth green and good ; 
That groweth broad and branching 

Witliin the forest shade ; 
Tliat growctli now, and yet shall grow, 

When we ;iie towly laid ! 
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THE SEA-GULL. 



Oh, Uie white Sea-gull, tlie wild £ 
gull, 
" A joyful bird in lie, 

As he lies like a cradled tiling at rest 
III the arms of a sunny aea ! 
The little waves rock to and fro, 

And the white Gull lies aaleep, 
As the fisher's bai'k, with breeze and tide, 
Goes merrily over the deep. 
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The ship, with her fair sails set, goes by, 

And her people stand to note 
How the Sea-gull sits on the rocking waves, 

As if in an anchored boat. 
The sea is fresh, the sea is fair, 

And the sky calm overhead, 
And the Sea-gull lies on the deep, deep sea, 

Like a king in his royal bed ! 
Oh, the white Sea-gull, the bold Sea-gull, 

A joyful bird is he, 
Throned like a king, in calm reposo 

On the breast of the heaving sea ! 
The waves leap up, the wild wind blows, 

And the Gulls together crowd. 
And wheel about, and madly scream 

To the deep sea roaring loud. 
And let the sea roar ever so loud. 

And the winds pipe ever so high, 
With a wilder joy the bold Sea-gull 

Sends forth a wilder cry, — 
For the Sea-gull he is a daring bird. 

And he loves with the storm to sail ; 
To ride in the strength of the billowy sea, 

And to breast the driving gale ! 
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The little boiit she is tosseii about., 

Like a sea-weed, to and fro ; 
The tall ship reels like a drunken man, 

As the gusty tempests blow. 
But the Sear-gull lauglis at the fear of man. 

And sails iu a wild delight 
On the torn-iip breast of the night-black sea, 

Like a foam-cloud, calm and white. 
The waves may rage and the winds may roar. 

But he fears not wreck nor need. 
For he ride-i the sea, in its stormy strength, 

As a strong man rides liis steed ' 




Oh, the white Sea-gull, the bold Sea-gull ! 

He makes on the shore his neat, 
And he tries what the inland fields may bo ; 

But he loveth the sea the best ! 
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And away from land a thousand leagues, 

He goes 'mid surging foam ; 
What matter to him is land or shore, 

For the sea is his truest home ! 
And away to the north, 'mid ice-rocks stern, 

And amid the frozen snow, 
To a sea that is lone and desolate. 

Will the wanton Sea-gull go. 
For he careth not for the winter wild. 

Nor those desert regions chill ; 
In the midst of the cold, as on calm blue seas. 

The Sea-gull hath his will ! 
And the dead whale lies on the northern shores. 

And the seal, and the sea-horse grim, 
And the death of the great sea-creatures makes 

A full, merry feast for him ! 
Oh, the wild Sea-gull, the bold Sea-gull ! 

As he screams in his wheeling flight : 
As he sits on the waves in storm or calm. 

All Cometh to him aright ! 
All Cometh to him as he liketh best ; 

Nor any his will gainsay ; 
And he rides on the waves like a bold, young king 

That was crowned but yesterday ! 




Put by tliy work, dear niotlier; 

Dear mother, come wit!i ine, 
For I've found, within the garden. 

The beautiful sweet-pea' 



And rows of statuly hollyliocka 
Down by the garden-wall, 

All yellow, white, and crimson. 
So many-hued and tall ! 



And bending on their stalks, mother. 
Are rosea white and red ; 
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And pale-stetumed balsams all a-blow 
Od every garden-bed. 

Put by thy work, I pray thee. 
And come out, mother dear ! 

We used to buy these flowers, 
But they are gi-owing hero! 

mother! little Amy 

Would have loved these flowers to s 
Dost remember how we tried to get 

For her a [»ink sweet-pea 1 




Dost remember how she loved 

• Those itise-leaves pale and sere ? 
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I wish she had but lived to see 
The lovely roses here ' 

Put by thy work, dear iiiotlicr. 
And wipe those teal's awivy ! 

And come into tlic garden 
Before 'tis set of day ! 





In bwuks of ti'avel I liave heard 
About tlie clever taiior-bird ; 
A bird of wondrous skill, tbnt sews, 
X'lioii tbe bougli whereon i 

A leaf into a nest so fair 

That with it nothing can compare ; 

A light and lovely airy thing 

Tliat vibrates with the breeze's wing. 
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Ah well ! it is with cunning power 
That little artist makes her bower ; 
But come into an English wood, 
And 1*11 show you a work as good, — 
A work the tailor-bird's excelling, 
A more elaborate, snugger dwelling ; 
More beautiful, upon my word, — 
Wrought by a little English bird. 

There, where those boughs of black- thorn 

cross, 
Behold that oval ball of moss ! 
Look all the forest round and round. 
No fau'er nest can e'er be found ; 
Observe it near, all knit together, — 
Moss, willow-down, and many a feather, — 
And filled within, as you may see. 
As full of feathers as can be ; 
Whence it is called by country folk, — 
A fitting name, — the Feather-poke ; 
But learned people, I have heard, 
Parus caudatus call the bird. 
And othera, not the learned clan, 
Call it Wood-pot, and Jug, and Can. 
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Ay, hei'e's a nest ! a nest indeed, 
That doth all other nests exceed. 
Propped with the black-thorn twigs be- 
neath. 
And festooned with a woodbine wreath ! 
Look at it near, all knit together, — 
Moss, willow-down, and many a feather ; 
So soft, so light, so wrought with grace. 
So suited to this greenwood place. 
And spangled o'er, as with the intent 
Of giving fitting ornament, 
With silvery flakes of lichen bright, 
That shine like opals, dazzling white ! 

Think only of the creature small 
That wrought this soft and silvery ball, 
Without a tool to aid her skill — 
Nought but her little feet and bill — 



Without a pattern whence to trace 
This little roofed-in dwelling-place, 
And does not in your bosom spring 
Love for this skilful little thing ? 
See ! there's a window in the wall : 
Peep in ; the house is not so small 
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But, snug and cosy, you shall see 

A very numerous family I 

Now count them — one, two, three, four, five — 

Nay, sixteen merry things alive — 

Sixteen young chirping things, all set 

Where you your small hand could not get ! 

I'm glad you've seen it, for you never 

Saw aught before so soft and clever ! 
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Raven, thou art silent now 

On the splintered forest bough. 

Glancing on me thy ])right eye : 

I shall ask, — do thou reply ! 

In that far gone, awful time, 

When the earth was purged of crime, 

And old Noah and the seven 

In the gopher ark were driven, — 

RAVEN. 

I was there. 

POET. 

I know it, bird. 
And when rain no more was heard 
Plashing down in torrents wild ; 
When the face of heaven grew mild. 
And from mountain summits brown 
The subsiding floods went down, 
And the prisoned creatures fain 
Scented the young earth again ; 
Wherefore, when the patriarch forth 
Sent thee to look round the earth 
And bring tidings to his door, 
Cam'st thou to the ark no more ? 
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RAVEN. 

Narrow was the ark, but wide 
The fair earth on every side ; 
And all round in glens and plains 
Lay of life the lorn remains ; 
Man, and beast, and bird, like seed 
Scattered on the harvest mead : 
How could I return to bear 
Tidings ? I was feasting there ! 

POET. 

Raven, ha ! I thought the same. 
But in after times ye came 
To the exiled prophet good, 
Bringing him his daily food. 

RAVEN. 

Yes ; by Cherith brook there grew 
Mighty cedars not a few ; 
And a raven tree was there 
Spreading forth its branches bare. 
Twas our home, when thither ran 
From the king an awful man, 
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Robed and sandalled as in haste, 
With a girdle round hia waist ; 
Strongly built, with brow severe, 
And the bearing of a seer. 
Down by Cherith brook he lay ; 
And at morn and set of day 
Thus a voice unto ua said, 
" By you must this man ba fed ; 
Bring him flesh, and bring him bread ! 




And by us he was supplied, 
Duly morn and eventide, 
Until Cherith brook was dried ! 
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POET. 

Wondrous miracle of love ! 

RAVEN. 

Doth it thus thy spirit move ? 
Deeper truth than this shall reach thee, 
Christ He bade the raven teach thee : 
They plough not, said He, nor reap, 
Nor have costly hoards to keep ; 
Storehouse none, nor barn have they, 
Yet God feeds them every day ! 
Fret not then your souls with care 
What to eat, or what to wear, 
He who hears the ravens* cry 
Looketh with a pitying eye 
On His human family. 

POET. 

Raven, thou art spirit-cheering ; 
What thou say'st is worth the hearing ; 
Never more be it averred 
That thou art a doleful bird ! 




LriTLE strciimg, in light and sliarlow, 
Flowing through the pasture meadow ; 
Flowing by the green wayside ; 
Through the forest dim and wide ; 
Through the hamlet still and small ; 
By the cottage ; by the hall ; 
By the ruined abbey still ; 
Turning here and there a mill ; 
Bearing tribute to the river ; 
Little streama, I love you ever '. 



LITTLE STKEAMS. 
Summer music is their flowing ; 
Flowering plants in them are growing ; 
Happy life ia in them all, 
Creatui-es innocent and small ; 
Little birds come down to drink 
Fearless on their leafy brink ; 
Noble trees beside them grow, 
Glooming them with branches low ; 
And between, the sunshine glancing, 
In their little waves is dancing. 




Little streams liave flowers a many, 
Beautiful and fair as any ; 
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Typha strong, and green bur-reed ; 
Willow-herb with cotton-seed ; 
Arrow-head with eye of jet, 
And the water-violet ; 
There the flowering rush you meet ; 
And the plumy meadow-sweet ; 
And in places deep and stilly, 
Marble-like, the water-lily. 

Little streams, their voices cheery 

S(j'ind forth welcomes to the weary, 

Flowing on from day to day 

Without stint and without stay. 

Here, upon their flowery bank. 

In the old times, pilgrims drank ; 

Here have seen, as now, pass by 

Kingfisher and dragon-fly ; 

Those bright things that have their dwelling 

Where the little streams are welling. 

Down in valleys gi'een and lowly, 
Murmuring not, and gliding slowly ; 
Up in mountain hollows wild, 
Fretting like a peevish child ; 
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Through the hamlet, where all day 
In their waves the children play, — 
Running west, or running east, 
Doing good to man and beast, 
Always giving, weary never, — 
Little streams, I love you ever ! 




For the handsome Kingfisher go not to the 
tree,- — 
No bird of the field or the forest is he ; 
In the dry riven rock he did never abide, 
And not on the brown heath all barren and wide. 



He lives where the fresh sparkling waters are fiowing, 
Where the tall, heavy typha and loose-strife are growing; 
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By the bright little streams that all joyfully run 
Awhile in the shadow, and then in the sun. 

He lives in a hole that is quite to his mind, 
With the green mossy hazel-roots firmly entwined; 
Where the dark alder-bough waves gracefully o'er, 
And the sword-flag and arrow-head grow at his door. 

There busily, busily, all the day long 
He seeks for small fishes the shallows among ; 
For he builds his nest of the pearly fish-bone, 
Deep, deep in the bank, far retired and alone. 

Then the brown water-rat from his burrow looks out, 
To see what his neighbour Kingfisher's about ; 
And the green dragon-fly, flitting slowly away. 
Just pauses one moment to bid him good-day. 

happy Kingfisher ! what care can he know. 
By the clear, pleasant streams, as he skims to and fro. 
Now lost in the shadow, now bright in the sheen 
Of the hot summer sun, glancing scarlet and green ! 




T l.ovF, sweet Howers of every sort, 
Higli-spired or trailing low ; 

r love tiie musky roses red, 
The lilies white as snow. 

The aster aud the eulumbine, 
Sweet-pea and virgiu-bower, 

I love the;ii all ; hut most I love 
Tlie good old Passion-flower i 
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Yes, yes, the good old Passion-flower ! 

It bringeth to my mind 
The young days of the Christian Church, 

Long ages left behind. 

I see the bloody streets of Rojne ! 

The throng — the burning pyre ; 
And Christians stand with claspfed hands 

Araid the raging fire. 

I hear the women, angel-toned, 
The men with courage high, 

Preach their dear Lord amid their pangs, - 
Forgive their foes — and die. 

I see, far from the world apart. 

In desert places dwell, 
The early Fathers of the Church, 

In wood or mountain cell. 

And there the wondering thousands come, 

By love and pity brought, 
To hear them tell of Jesus Christ, 

And the new truths He taught. 
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I see the fearless Fathers stand 

Amid the eager throng, 
Preaching, like Paul at Ephesus, 

In burning words and strong. 

— Again I see a lonely man. 

Of spirit sad and mild, 
Who hath his little dwelling-place 

Amid a region wild. 

The wild flowers of the desert 
Grow round him thick as weeds, 

And, in their beautiful array. 
Of holy things he reads. 

The red is the dear blood of Christ ; 

The white, the pure from sin; 
The yellow is the seamless robe 

Christ was apparelled in. 

All four-leaved flowers bring to his mind 

The cross whereon He died ; 
And every thorn, the cruel spear 

That pierced His blessed side. 
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I see him as he mused one day 

Beneath a forest-bower, 
With clasped hands stand, and upturned eyes, 

Before an open flower ; 
Exclaiming with a fervent joy, 

" I have found the Passion-flower ! 

" The Passion of our blessed Lord, 
With all His pangs and pain, 
Set foi-th within a little flower. 
In shape and colour plain ! 

" Behold the ladder, and the cord 

With which His limbs were tied ; 
Behold His five deep, cruel wounds 
In hands, and feet, and side ! 

*' Behold the hammer and the nails ; 
The bloody crown of thorn ; 
And these His precious tears, when left 
Of God and man forlorn ! 

" Up! I will forth into the world. 
And take this flower with me, 
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To preach tlie death of Christ to all, 
As it lias preached to me ! " 

And thus the good old Passion-flower 

Throughout the world was sent, 
To breathe into all Christian hearts 

Jts holy sentiment. 

And in the after times, when kings 

Of Christian fathers came ; 
And to profess the faith of Christ 

No longer purchased shame : 

When abbeys rose in towered state ; 

And over wood and dell 
Went sounding, with a royal voice, 

The stately minster-bell : 

Then was the abbey garden made, 

All with the nicest care ; 
Its little borders quaintly cut 

In fancies rich and rare. 

And there they brought all curious plants, , 

With sainted names, a flower 
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For eveiy saint's day of the year, — 

For every holy hour ; 
And above all, in pride of place. 

The noble Passion-flower. 

And there they kept, the pious monks, 

Within a garden small. 
Each plant which had a healing power. 

Each herb medicinal. 

And thither came the sick, the maimed, 
The moonstruck, and the blind. 

For holy flower, for wort of power, 
For healing root and rind ! 

those old abbey gardens, 
With their devices rich. 

Their fountains, and green, solemn walks ; 
Their saints in many a niche ! 

1 would I could call back again 

Those gardens in their pride, 
And, slowly walking up and down. 
The Abbot dignified. 
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And tlie fat monk with sleepy eyea, 

Half dozing in liis cell ; 
And him, the poor lay brother, 

Who loved the flowers so well ; 

Who laid the abbey gardens out. 
With all their fancies quaint, 

And loved a little flower as much 
As his own patron saint! 




Who gardened late and early, 
And twined into a bower. 

Wherein he set the crucifix. 
The good old Passion-flower ! 
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I would I could bring back again 

Those abbey gardens old, 
And see the poor lay brother 

So busy in the mould ; 

Tying up his flowei'S, and thinking 
The while, with streaming eyes, 

Of Jesus in the Garden, 
Of Eve in Paradise ! 

— Alas! the abbey lieth low ; 

The Abbot's tomb is bare ; 
And he, the abbey gardener. 

Is all forgotten there. 

His garden is a pasture field 
Wherein the flocks repose ; 

And where his choicest flowers were set, 
The common clover gi-ows ! 

But still we have the Passion-flower, 

Although he lieth low. 
And ever may its holy flowers 

In pleasant gardens grow ! 
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To garland bower and window-pane, 

And ever bring to mind 
The young days of the Christian Church, 

Long ages left behind ! 

To bring the abl)ey's garden back, 
With its quaint beds and bowers, 

And him, the good lay brother. 
Who worked among tlie flowers. 




Coot! bold, arlventurous Coot! 

I pray thee tell to me 
The perils of that stormy time 

That bore tbee to the sea ! 



I saw thee on the river fair, 
Within thy sedgy screen ; 

Around thee grew the bulrush tall. 
And reeds so strong and green. 
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. TI)e kingfisher came back again, 

To view thy fairy phice ; 
The stately swan sailed statelier hy, 
As if thy home to grace. 

But soon the mountain Hood came down, 
And bowed the bulrush strong ; 

And far above those tall green reeds 
The Avatei-s poured along. 

" And where is she, the Water-coot," 
I cried, '* that creature good ? " 
But then I saw thee in thine ark, 
Regardless of the flood. 

Amid the foaming waves thou sat'st, 

And steeredst thy little boat, 
Thy nest of rush and water-reed 

So bravely set afloat. 

And on it went and safely on 

That wild and stormy tide ; 
And there thou sat*st, a mother-bird. 

Thy young ones at thy side. 
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O Coot ! O bold, adventurous Coot ! 

I pray thee tell to me 
The perils of that stormy voyage 

That bore thee to the sea ! 

Hadst thou no fear, as night came down 

Upon thy watery way, 
Of cruel foes, and dangers dire 

That round about thee lay ? 

Didst thou not see the falcon grim 
Swoop down as thou passed by ? 

And 'mongst the waving water-flags 
The lurking otter lie ? 

The eagle's scream came wildly near, 

Yet caused it ,no alarm ? 
Nor man, who seeing thee, weak thing, 

Did strive to do thee harm ? 

And down the foaming waterfall, 
As thou wast borne along, 

Hadst thou no dread ? O daiing bird, 
Thou hadst a spirit strong ! 
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Yes, thou Iiadst fear ! But He who sees 

The sparrows when tliey fall ; 
He saw thee, bird, and gave thee strength 

To brave thy perils all. 

He kept thy little ai*k afloat ; 

He watched o'er thine and thee ; 
And safely through the foaming flood 

Hath brought thee to the sea ! 



THE IV V- BUSH. 



h'Aii in the wooda of Wiiitei-burn, 
^' Beyond the slopes of feathery feni, 
Beyond the lake, and beyond the fen, 
Down in a wild and sylvan glon. 
In the very heart of Winter-burn woirI, . 
Last summer an Ivy-bush there stood ; 1 
As stiong as an oak, as tliick as a yew 
This Ivy-bush in the forest gi'ew : .-^ 

I^et us go down this day, and see 
If in Winter-bum still gi-owa tliie ti-eo. ' 
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Now we are here : — the words I spoke 
Were not, ye see, an idle joke ! 
Stem, branch, and root, what think ye all 
Of this Ivy-bush so broad and t^ll ? 
Many and many a year, I wis, 
The tree has throve, ere it grew to this ; 
Many a year has tried its speed, 
Since this old bush was an ivy-seed ; 
And the woodman's children that were then. 
Long years ago were ancient men. 
And now no more on earth are seen ; 
But the Ivy-bush is hale and green ; 
And ere it sinks in slow decay. 
Years and years will have passed away. 

All round about 'mong its twisting boughs 
Many old owls do snugly house, 
Warm feathered o'er ; yet none can see 
How they winking sit in the Ivy-tree, 
For the leaves are thick as they can be. 
But at .fall of night, when the stars come out, 
The old owls begin to move about ; 
And the Ivy-bush, like a busy hive, 
Within its leaves is all alive ; 
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And, were you here, you would declare 

That the very bush began to stare ; 

For amid the dusk of leaves dark green, 

The owl eyes look out fixed and keen ; 

North and south, and round about, 

East and west those eyes look out. 

And anon is heard afar and nigh 

How the Ivy-bush sends forth a cry — 

A cry so long, a cry so wild, 

That it wakes almost the cradled child ; 

And the coach that comes with its peopled 

load, 
Man, woman and babe, up the hilly road, 
They hear in amaze the sudden hoot 
That shakes the old bush, branch and root ; 
And the caped-up coachman, then says he, 
" In Winter-burn there grows a tree. 
And in this tree more owls abide 
Than in all Winter-burn beside ; 
And every night, as we climb this brow. 
The owls hoot out as they're hooting now !" 

And when they hoot, and when they shout, 
'Tis woe to the wood- mice all about; 
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And when the fires of tlieir eyes ai)i)ear, 
The weak little birds they quake for fear — 
For they know that the owls, witli a fierce 

delight, 
Riot and feast, like lords, at night. 

Old bush, of ivy trees the prime. 
Men find thee out at Christmas timo ; 
From the distant town, through frost and 

snow, 
To the woods of Winter-burn they go ; 
And were care killed by an ivy bough, 
What a killer of care, old tree, wert thou ! 
For high in the hall, with laughter meny, 
They hang thy twigs with their powdered 

beny ; 
And the red-gemmed holly they mix also 
With the spectral branches of mistletoe. 
Rare old tree ! and the cottage small 
Is decked as well as the baron's hall ; 
For the children's hands are busy and fain 
To dress up the little window-pane. 
And set in the chinks of the roof- tree wood 
The holly and ivy, green and good. 



TnE ivr-iiusH. 
'Tweie well for us, tliou rare old ti-ee, 
Could we gladden the human heart like thee— 
Like thee and the hollj-, that thus make gay 

The lowliest cot for n, winter's dny ! 





THE SWALLOW 



Twittering SwjiUuw, fluttering Swallo' 

Art come back again ? 
Come from water-bed or liollow, 
Where tlioii winter-long ha^t lain? 
Nay, I'll not believe it, Swallow, 
Not in England hast thou tan-ied ; 
Many a day, 
Far away, 
Has thy wing been wearied, 
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Over continent and isle, 
Many and many and many a mile ! 
Tell me, prithee, bird, the story 
Of tl)y six months migratory ! 

If thou wert a human traveller, 

We a quarto book should see ; 
Thou wouldst be the sage unraveller 

Of some dark, old mystery ; 
Thou wouldst tell the wise men, Swallow, 
Of the rivers' hidden fountains ; 
Plain and glen, 
And savage men, 
And AfFghans of the mountains ; 
Creatures^ plants, and men unknown, 
And cities in the deserts lone : 
Thou wouldst be, thou far-land dweller. 
Like an Arab story-teller ! 

Was it in a temple. Swallow, 

In some Moorish minaret, 
In some cavern's gloomy hollow. 

Where the lion and serpent met. 
That thy nest was builded. Swallow ? 
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Did the Negro people meet tljeo 

With a word 

Of welcome, bird, 
Kind as that with which ive greet thee ? 
Prithee tell me how and where 
Thou wast guided through the air ; 
Prithee cease thy building labour, 
And tell o'er thy travels, neighbour ! 

Thou hast been among the Caffres ; 

Seen the Bushman's stealthy arm ; 
Thou hast heard the lowing heifers 

On some good Herrnhuter s farm ; 
Seen the gold-dust-finder, Swallow, 
Heard the lion-hunter's Holla ! 
Peace and strife, 
And much of life. 
Hast thou witnessed, wandering Swallow. 
Tell but this, we'll leave the rest, 
Which is wisest, which is best ; 
Tell which happiest, if thou can, 
Hottentot or Englishman ? — 
Nought for answer can we get 
Save Twitter, twitter, twitter, twet ! 




Come ye into the summer woods ; 

There entereth no annoy ; 
All greenly wave the chestnut lenves, 

And the earth is full of joy. 

I umnot ttll you half the sights 
Oi beauty you may see, — 

The burets of golden sunshine, 
And many a shady tree. 



There, lightly swung in howoiygladea. 



The honeysuckles twine ; 
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There blooms the rose- red campion, 
And the dark hlue columbine. 

There grows tlie four-leaved plants 
"true love," 

Tn some dusk woodland spot ; 

There grows the enchanter's night- 
shade, 

And the wood forget-me-not 

And many a merry bird is thero, 
Unscared by lawless men : 
The blue- winged jay, the woodpecker, 
And the golden-crested wren. 

Come down, and ye shall see them all, 
The timid and the bold ; 
For their sweet life of pleasantness, 
It is not to be told. 

And far within that summer wood. 
Among the leaves so green. 
There flows a little gurgling brook. 
The brightest e'er was seen. 



SUMMER WOODS. 
There come the little geiiUe birds, 

Without a fear of ill, 
Down to the murmuring water's edge 

And freely drink their fill! 

And dash about and splash about, 

The merry little things ; 
And look askutce with bright black eyes, 

And flirt their dripping wiog& 




I've seen tlie freiikiah squirrels drop 
Down from their leafy tree, 

The little squirrels with the old, — 
Great joy it was to me ! 



And down unto the running brook, 
I've seen them nimbly go ; 

And the bright water seemed to speek 
A welcome kind and low. 
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The nodding plants they bowed their heads, 

As if, in heartsorae cheer, 
They spake unto those little things, 

" *Tis merry living here ! " 

Oh, how my heart ran o'er with joy ! 

I saw that all was good, 
And that we might glean up delight 

All round us, if we would 1 

And many a wood mouse dwelleth there, 

Beneath the old wood shade, 
And all day long has work to do, 

Nor is of aught afraid. 

The green shoots grow above their heads^ 

And roots so fresh and fine 
Beneath their feet ; nor is there strife 

'Mong them for mine and thine. 

There is enough for every one. 

And they lovingly agree ; 
We might learn a lesson, all of us> 

I 

Beneath the greenwood tree ! 






Pi 



THE CUCKOO. 



V^ " Pee ! pee ! pee ! " says the merry Pee-hicd ; 

And as soon as tLe children hear il^ 
■^ "The Cuckoo's a-coining," they say, "for I 
iO heard, 

' Uj) ill hia tree, the merry Pee-hii'ti, 

And he'll come in three days, or near it '. " 

The dnys go on, one, two, three ; 
And the little bird singeth "Pee! pee! pee!" 
Then on the morrow, 'tis veiy true, 
They Iiear the note of the old Cuckoo ; 
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Up. in the elm-tree, through the day, 

Just as last summer he shouted away ; 
" Cuckoo," the Cuckoo doth cry. 
And the little boys mock him as they go by. 

The. .woodpecker laughs to hear the strain. 

And says, " The old fellow is come back again ; 

He sitteth again on the very same tree, 

And he talks of himself again ! — He ! he ! he ! " 

The stock-doves together begin to coo 

When they hear the voice of the old Cuckoo ; 

*' Ho ! ho ! " say they; " he did not find 

Those far-away countries quite to his mind. 

So he*s come again to see what he can do 

With sucking the little birds* eggs, coo-coo ! " 

The blackbird, and throstle, and loud missel-cock, 

They sing altogether, the Cuckoo to mock : 

" What want we with him ? let him stay over sea ! " 

Sings the bold, piping reed-sparrow; "want him? not 

we!" 

" Cuckoo ! " the Cuckoo shouts still, 

" I care not for you, let you rave as you will ! " 

" Cuckoo ! " the Cuckoo doth cry. 

And the little boys mock him as they go by. 

6 
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"Hark! hark!" sings the chifT-cljafi'; "Hark! Lark!" 

sings the lark; 
And the white-throats and buntings all twitter " Hark ! 

hark ' " 
The wreo and the hedge-spari-ow hear it anon. 
And "Hark! hark!" in a moment shout-s eveiy 

one. 
"Hark! hark! — that's tlic Cuckoo there, shouting 

amain ! 
Bless our lives ! whj' that e^-sucker's come back 




" Cuckoo ! " the Cuckoo shouts still, 

"I shall taste of your eggs, let yon rave as you 

will!" 
" Cuckoo 1" the Cuokoo doth cry, 
And the little boy.s mock him as they go by. 
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The water-hens hear it, the rail, and the smew, 
And they say, " Why, on land there's a pretty ado ! 
Sure the Cuckoo's come back, what else can be the 

matter ? 
The pyes and the jays are all making a chatter ! " 
" Hark ! hark ! " says the woodcock, " I hear him my- 
self, 
Shouting up in the elm-tree, the comical elf! " 
" Hark ! hark ! '* cries the widgeon, " and I hear him 

too, 
Shouting loudly as ever, that self-same Cuckoo ! " 
" Let him shout ! " says the wild duck, " what is it to 

us; 
I've no spite 'gainst the Cuckoo ; why make such a fuss ? 
Let him shout as he listeth — he comes over sea — 
And his French may be French, 'tis no matter to me ; 
I have no spite against him, my soul's not so narrow, 
I leave all such whims to the tomtit and sparrow ! " 
" Cuckoo ! " the Cuckoo shouts still, 
" You may all hold your peace, I shall do as I 

wiU!" 
" Cuckoo ! " the Cuckoo doth cry. 
And the little boys mock him as they go by. 




I know the realms where people say 
The flowers have not their fellow ; 

I know where they shme out like suns. 
The viitnson and the yellow. 
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I know where ladies live enchained 

In luxury's silken fetters, 
And flowers, as bright as glittering geuis, 

Are used for written letteiu 

But ne'er was flower so fair as this 

In modem days or olden ; 
It groweth on its nodding stem 

Like to a garland golden. 

And all about my mother's door 

Shine out its glittering bushes, 
And down the glen, where clear as light 

The mountain-water gushes. 

Take all the rest, — but leave me this, 

And the bird that nestles in it ; 
I love it, for it loves the Broom, — 

The green and yellow linnet. 

Well, call the rose the queen of flowers, 

And boast of that of Sharon, 
Of lilies like to marble cups. 

And the golden rod of Aaron ; 
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I care not how these flowers may be 
Beloved of man and woman ; 

The Broom it is the flower for mo, 
That groweth on the common. 

Oh, the Broom, the yellow Broom ! 

The ancient poet sung it ; 
And sweet it is on summer days 

To lie at rest among it. 






THK EAGLE. 

Not in tlie meiidiiw, and not on 
the slitive ; 

Aud not on the wide lieaUi with 
furze covered o'er, 

Where the cry of the plover, the 
liuiTi ijf the bee, 

Give a feeling of joyful se- 
curity ; 

AnJ not ill tlie woods, where the 
nightingale's song, 
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From the chestnut and orange pours all the day long ; 

And not where the martin has built in the eaves, 

And the redbreast once covered the children with leaves, 

Shall ye find the proud Eagle ! Oh no, come away ; 

I will show you his dwelling, and point out his prey ! 

Away ! let us go where the mountains -are high, 

With tall splintered peaks towering into the sky ; 

Where old ruined castles are dreary and lone, 

And seem as if built for a world that is gone ; 

There, up on the topmost tower, black as the night, 

Sits the old monarch Eagle in full blaze of light : 

He is king of these mountains : save him and his mat-e, 

No eagle dwells here ; he is lonely and great ! 

Look, look how he sits ! with his keen glancing eye. 

And his proud head thrown back, looking into the 

sky; 
And hark to the rush of his outspreading wings, 
Like the coming of tempest, as upward he springs ; 
And now how the echoing mountains are stirred, 
For that was the cry of the Eagle you heard ! 
And see how he soars ! like a speck in the height 
Of the blue vaulted sky, and now lost in the light ! 
Now downward he wheels, as a shaft from a bow 
By a strong archer sent, to the valleys below ! 
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And that is the bleat of a lamb of the flock ; — 
One moment, and he reascends to the rock ; — 
Yes, see how the conqueror is winging his way, 
And his terrible talons are holding their prey ! 

Great bird of the wilderness ! lonely and proud. 
With a spirit unbroken, a neck never bowed ; 
With an eye of defiance, august and severe. 
Who scorn' st an inferior and hatest a peer. 
What is it that giveth thee beauty and worth ? 
Thou wast made for the desolate places of earth ; 
To mate with the tempest ; to match with the sea ; 
And God showed His power in the lion and thee ! 




Come down into the harvest-fields 

This autumn mura with me ; 
For in the pleasant autumn fields 

There's much to hear and see. 
On yeliow slopes of waving com 

The autumn sun shines clearly; 
And 'tis jo}' to walk, on days like 
this, 

Among the bearded barley. 
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Within the sunny harvest-fields 
Jj" We'll gather flowei-s enow ; 
i The poppy red, the marigold, 
The buglos brightly blue; 
;;■ We'll gather the white convolvulus, 
That opes in tlie morning early ; 
With a cluster of nuts, an ear of 
wheat, 
And an ear of the beanled barley. 



[It-: 



Bright over the golden fields of corn 

Doth shine the autumn sky ; 
So let's be merry while we may. 

For Time goes hunying by. 
They took the sickle fram the wall 

When morning dews shone pearly; 
And the mower whets the ringing 
scythe 

To cut the bearded barley. 



Come then into the harvest-fields ; 

The robin sings his song ; 
The com stands yellow on the hills 

And autumn stays not long. 
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They'll carrj' the sheaves of com away 
Tliey gathered to-day so early, 

Along the lanes with a rustling sound, — 
Their loads of tlie bearded barley ! 




THE PHEASANT. 

fHE stack-Jove builds in the iM ojik 

^■^ ood ; 

I le rx)k in the elm-true rears liis 

biuod ; 

le owl in a ruin dtith lioot and stjii-c ; 

I le mavis and merle build everywliere; 

ut not for tbcse will we go to-day, 

Is tbe Pheasant that lures tis Ijencc 



THE PHEASANT. 

The beautiful Pheasant, that loves to be 
Where the young green birches are waving free. 
Away to the woods with the silvery rind, 
And the emerald tresses afloat on the wind ! 
For 'tis joy to go to those sylvan bowers 
When summer is rich with leaves and flowers ; 




-^ ^^r 



And to see, 'mid the growth of all lovely things. 
The joyous Pheasant unfold his wings, 
And then cower down, as if to screen 
His gorgeous purple, gold, and green I 
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The streams i-un on in music low. 

What joy by their flowery banks to go ! 

What joy to come to the calamus beds, 

Where a broken root such odour sheds ; 

And to see how the water-sedge uplifts 

Its spires and crowns — the summer's gifts ; 

To see the loose-strife's purple spear, 

And the wind through the waving reeds to hear ! 

Then on through hazelly lanes, away 
To the light green fields all clear of hay, 
Where along the thick hedge-side we greet, 
Tall purple vetch and meadow-sweet ; 
Past old farm-house and water-mill, 
Where the broad-leaved colt's-foot grows at. will ; 
Where the water-rat swims calm and cool, 
And pike bask in the deep mill-pool. 

So on and away to the mossy moor. 
Stretching on for many a mile before ; 
A far seen wild, where all around 
Some rare and beautiful thing is found : 
Green mosses many, and sundew red. 
And the cotton-rush, with its plumy head ; 
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The spicy sweet-gale loved so well, 
And golden wastes of the asphodel 1 

Yet on and on, o'er the springy mossf, — 

We have yet the bog-rush bed to cross ; 

And then anigh, all shimmering green 

To the sunny breeze, are the birch woods seen,— 

Than the green birch wood, a lovelier spot 

In the realms of fairy-land is not ! 

And the Pheasant is there all life, all grace. 

The lord of this verdurous dwelling-place, 

beautiful bird ! in thy statelj'^ pride, 
Thou wast made in a waste of flowers to hide, 
And to fling to the sun the glorious hues 
Of thy rainbow-gold, thy greens and blues ! 
Yes, beautiful Pheasant, the birch wood bowers, 
Rich many-formed leaves, bright-tinted flowers, 
Broad masses of shade, and the sunshine free, 
In thy gorgeous beauty are meet for thee ! 




God niifilit liavc Uidc tlie earth bi-ing 
foi-Ui 

Eiiijugh for great and Binall, 
T\n: "ilk-tree and tlie cedar-tree, 

WitliOiit a flower at all. 

We iniyiit have had enough, enough 

For evi'iy want of o 
For luxury, medicine, and for toil, 

And yet have had no flowers. 
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The ore within the mountain mine 

Requireth none to grow ; 
Nor doth it need tlie lotus-flower 

To make the river flow. 

The clouds might give abundant rain ; 

The nightly dews might fall, 
And the herb that keepeth life in man 

Might yet have drank them all. 

Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All dyed with rainbow light, 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Upspringing day and night : — 

Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 

And in the silent wilderness 
Where no man passes by ? 

Our outward life requires them not — 
Then wherefore had they birth ? 

To minister delight to man, 

f 

To beautify the earth ; 
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To comfort man — to whisper hope, 

Whene'er his faith is dim ; 
For who so careth for the flowers 

Will much more care for him. 




CARRION-CROW. 

On a splintered bough sits the Carrion- 
f crow, 

And first he ci'oaka loiui and then lie 
croaks low ; 
Twenties of yeara ago, that liougli 
Was leafless and barklesa as it is now. 



On the topmost branch of an ancient oak 
The Carrion-crow iias pertiied to croak ; 
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In the gloom of a forest the old oak grows, — 
When it was young there's nobody knows. 

*Tis but half alive, and up in the air 
You aay sea its branches splintered and bare ; 
You may see them plain in the cloudy night, 
They are so skeleton-like and white. 

The old oak trunk is gnarled and gray, 
But the wood has rotted all away ; 
Nothing remains but a cave-like shell, 
Where bats, and spiders, and millepeds dwell ; 

And the tawny owl and the noisy daw, 

In many a hollow and many a flaw ; 

By night or by day, were you there about, 

You might see them creep in, or see them creep out. 

And there, on the top of that ancient oak. 
The Carrion-crow he sits to croak ; — 
The words of his croaking I fain would know ; 
What does he say — that Carrion-crow ? 

He says — and he's merry as he can be — 
** To-night there's a famous feast for me ; 



TBE CARKION-CROW. 
For me and my mate so beautiful, 
Wliere the liound lies dead by the forest-pooL 

" His master lie knows not where he lies, 
So we shall go down to peck out hia eyes ; 
His master he moumeth, early and late ; — 
But 'tis joy to me and my beautiful mate ! 

" And the miller last week he killed big 
mare, — 
She lies in a hollow, I know where, — 



-^ 




There's an ancient cross of crumbling atone 
Down in that hollow, dank and lone ! 
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"The mare was blind, and lame, and thin; 
She had not a bone but it pierced her skin ; 
For twenty years did she come and go, — 
We'll be with her anon ! " croaked the Can-ion-crow. 

" And there bleats a lamb by the thundering linn ; 
The mother ewe she has tumbled in. 
Three days ago and the lamb was strong ; 
Now he is weak with fastinf^r \o\m. 

*' To the rocks and trees he moans and calls. 
And over his mother the water falls ; 
He can see his mother down below. 
But why she tarries he docs not know. 

" His little heart doth pine away. 
And fainter and fainter he bleats to-day ; 
So loud o'er the linn the waters brawl, 
That the shepherd heareth him not at all ! 

" Twice I've been down to look at him. 
But he glanced on me his eyeballs dim ; 
And among the stones so cold and bare 
I saw the raven watching there. 



1C4 THE CARRION-CROW. 

'* He'll liave the first peck at his black eye, 
Aiid taste of his heait before it die : — 
Aha ! though the hungry raven is there^ 
As soon as he's ready we'll have our share!** 



y'.fii 



These are the words of the Carrion-crow, .*?"-. 

As he first croaks loud and then croaks low;* '/^> 
And the spiders and niillepeds hear him croak;' '*i* 
As he sits up aloft on the ancient oak. ~ ^ 






J-- 
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And casts tiie cliequered casement shade 
Upon tlie red-brick floor. 




I love it when the children lie 

Deep in the clovery grass, 
To watch among the twining roots 
The gold-gi'een beetles pass. 

I love it on the breezy sea, 

To glance on sail and oar. 
While the great waves, like molten glass, 

Come leaping to the shore. 

I love it on the mountain-tops, 
Where rests the thawless snow. 

And half a kingdom, bathed in light, 
Lies stretching out below. . 




And when it shines in forest-glad os, 
Hidden, and green, and cool. 

Through mossy boughs and veined leaves. 
How is it beautiful ! 

How beautiful on little streama, 
Wlien sun and shade, at play, 

Make silvery meshes, while the brook 
Goes singing on its way. 



How beautiful, where dragon-Sies 
Are wondrous to behold. 
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With rainbow wings of gauzy pearl. 
And bodies blue and gold ! 

How beautiful, on harvest slopes, 
To see the sunshine lie; 

Or on the paler reaped fields, 

Where yellow shocks stand high ! 

Oh yes ! I love the sunshine ! 

Like kindness or like mirth 
Upon a human countenance. 

Is sunshine on the earth I 

Upon the earth ; upon the sea; 

And through the crystal air ; 
On piled-up cloud; — the gracious sun 

Is glorious eveiywhere ! 






THE ^ f^ 

TITMOUSE, OR BLUE-CAP. 



The merry Titmouse 



a comical fel- 



■^'' j low; 

He wearetli a [ilmiiago of purple and 
yeliow, 
[Tvl Barred over witli black, and willi white inter- 
laced ; 

J Depend on't, the Titmouse has excellent 
taste. 
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And he, like his betters of noble old blood, 
Keeps up, with great spirit, a family feud; 
A feud with the owl; — and why? would you know ? 
'Tis an old by-gone quarrel of ages ago; — 

Perhaps in tlie Ark might be taken offence — 



But I know not, indeed, of the where and the whence; — 
Only this is quite true, — let them meet as they may. 
Having quarrelled long since, they would quarrel to-day. 

But we*ll leave them to settle this ancient affair. 
And now look at his nest, made with exquisite care, 
Of lichen, and moss, and the soft downy feather, 
And the web of the spider to keep it together. 

Is a brick out of place by your window ? — don't send 
For the man with the trowel the fracture to mend, 
Through the dry months of summer just leave it alone 
For the poor little Titmouse has made it his own. 

Peep in now, and look at that wonderful labour; 
And be glad to have near you so merry a neighbour; 
His work unto him is no trouble; — behold 
For one moment his motions, so tricksy and bold. 
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« 

How he twists, how he turns with a harleciuin gi-ace ! 
He can't lift a feather without a gi^iniace; 
He canies the moss in his bill with an air; 
And he laughs at the spider he robs of his lair. 

See his round, burly head, that is like a Friar Tuck; 
And his glancing black eye, that is worthy of Puck; 
Saw you ever a memer creature than he ? 
Oh no ! — make him welcome, as welcome can be. 

His nest now is finished with fine cobweb thread. 
And the eggs are laid in it, white, speckled with red; 
Just knock at the wall, or tap loud on the pane, — 
Hark ! what is that tapping so briskly again ? 

*Tis the blithe mother bird, all alive and alert. 

As her mate, every w^hit, is she comic and pert; 

Tap you once — she taps twice; — she has nothing 

to do 
But to keep her eggs warm, and be neighbourly too ! 



Did you say that the Titmouse was given to stealing, 
That he ate your pear-buds wliile he shammed to be 
reeling; 
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And nipped oif the apricot-bloom in liis fun — 
And that shortly you'll end his career with a gnn? 

Oh ! hold back your Iiand — 'twere a deed to re^ient; 
Of your blame the poor fellow is quite innocent. 
Stand back for one monient^anon he'll be here, 
He believes you his friend, and lie thinks not of fear. 

Here he comes! — See how drolly he looketh askew; — 
And now hangs head downward: now glances on you! 
Be not raah, though he light on your apricot-bougli — 
TJiough he touches a bud — there, he touches it now! 




He has got what he wanted, and off he lias flown !— 
Now look at the apricot-bud — is it gone ? 
Not the apricot-bud — but the gvub that was in it!— 
You may thank him — he does you a service each minute. 
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Then love the poor Titmouse, and welcome him too, — 

Great beauty is there in his yellow and blue ; 

He*s a fine cheerful fellow, so let him be free 

Of your garden — to build in your wall or your tree ! 



8 




THE MILL-STREAM. 

Long trails of cistus-flnwors 

Crtej) OH tli(3 rocky liill ; 
And betk of strong spenr-raint 

Grow round about the mill ; 
And fi-om a mountain tarn (iliovo, 

As peaceful as a dj'eaiii, 
Like to child unruly, 
Though schooled and coiinsellud truly, 

Foams clown the wilJ Mill-strw 
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The wild Mill-stream it leapeth 

In merriment away, 
And keeps the miller and his son 

Right busy all the day ! 



Into the mad Mill-stream 

The mountain-roses fall ; 
And fern and adder's tongue 

Grow on the old mill wall. 
The tarn is on the uplan4 moor, 

Where not a leaf doth grow ; 
And through the mountain-gashes 
The merry Mill-stream dashes 

Down to the sea below. 
But, in the quiet hollows, 

The red trout groweth prime, 
And the miller and the miller's son 

They angle when they've time. 



Then fair befall the stream 

Til at turns the mountain-mill ; 

And fair befall the narrow road 
That windeth up the hill ! 



THE MILL-3TBEAU. 

And good luck to tlie countiyman, 

And to his old gray mar^ 
That upward toileth steadily, 
With meal-aacks laden heavily, 

In stunn as well as fair! 
And good luck to the miller, 

And to the miller's son ; 
And ever may the mill-wheel turn 

While mountain-waters run ! 





Fair flows the river, 

Smoothly gliding on; 
Green gi'ow the bulrushes 
Around the stately Swan. 
What an isle of beauty 

The noble bird hath found, 

The greenest trees and stateliest 

Grow aii the isle around. 



THE WILD SWAN. 

Low bend the branches 

In the water biigbt; 
Up the Swan comes sailing, 

Plumy all and white. 
Like a ship at anchor, 

Now he lies at rest, 
And little waves seem daintily 

To play about his breast. 




Wild biid of beauty. 

Strong, and glad, and free ! 
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Dwelling on these waters — 

How pleasant it must be ! 
Like a gleam of sunshine 

In shadow passing on — 
Like a wreath of snow, thou ai t, 

Wild and graceful Swan ! 

Thick grow the flowers 

*Neath the chestnut shade; 
Green grow the bulrushes 

Where thy nest is made: 
LoVely ye, and loving, too. 

The mother bird and thee, 
Watching o*er your cygnet brood, 

Beneath the river-tiee. 

Kings made laws a-many, 

Laws both stern and strong, 
In the days of olden time. 

You to keep from wrong; 
And o*er their pal ace- waters 

Ye went, a gallant pair ; 
And Surrey and his Geraldino 

Beheld ye sailing there. 
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Tell me, Swan, I pray thee, 

Art of that high race; 
Or a sylvan creature 

From some far, lone place ? 
Saw ye in woody Athelney 

True Alfred's care and pain; 
Or, riding out among his men. 

Good King Canute the Dane ? 



No — from 'mid the icebergs, 

Through long ages piled. 
Sometime ye were driven 

By the winter wild ; 
From where the ermine hunters, 

On their far journeys go; 
From where the reindeer sledges 
speed 

Over the wastes of snow : 



From northern wildernesses. 
Wild, and lone, and drear, 

Ice-lakes cold and gleaming, 
Ye have hastened here. 
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The pleasant streams of England 
Your homeward flight have stayed ; 

And here, among the bulrushes, 
Your English nest is mada 




'J'UEY may Ijoasf of the sp ring-time, wbt-n 
Howers are tlic fairest, 
And liirds sing by thousands on every 
green tree; 
Tfiej' may call it the luvolieat, tlie greenest, 
tlie rarest ; — 
But the Sumiiicr'a the season that's d<;ar- 
est to mo ! 



The biightnesa of sunshine ; the depth of the shadows ; 
The crystal of waters ; the fulnoas of green, 




Aod the rich flowery growth of the old pasture meadows, 
In the glory of Summer can .only be seen. 

Oh, the joy of the greenwood ! I love to be in it. 
And list to the hum of the never-still bees, 

And to hear the sweet voice of the old mother linnet. 
Calling unto her young 'mong the leaves of the trees ! 

To see the red squirrel frisk hither and thither, 
And the water-rat plunging about in hia mii-th ; 

And the thousand small lives that the warm Summer 
weather 
Calls forth to rejoice on the bountiful eaHh ! 



Then the mountains, how fair ! to the blue vault of 
heaven 
Towering up in the sunshine, and drinking the light, 



While adown their deep chasms all splintered and riven, 
Fall the far gleamiag cataracts silvery white ! 




And where ai-e the flowers that in heauty are glowing 
In the garden and fields of the young, merry spring 

Like the mountain-side wilda of the yellow broom 
blowing, 
And the old forest pride, the red wastes of the ling ? 



And the garden, no longer 'tis leafless and chilly. 

But warm with the sunshine and bright with the sheen 

Of rich flowers, the moss-rose and the bright tiger-lily, 
Barbaric in pomp as an Ethiop queen. 
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The beautiful flowers, all colours combining, 

Tlie larkspur, the pink, and the sweet mignonette, 

And the blue fleur-de-lis, in the warm sunlight shining, 
As if grains of gold in its petals were set ! 

Yes, the Summer — the radiant Summer's the fairest, 
For greenwoods and mountains, for meadows and 
bowers. 

For waters, andTruits, and for flowers the rarest. 

And for bright shining butterflies, lovely as flowers ! 




^v^:,^ 
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Hark ! hark ! tlie meiTy waniei's 



Far o'er the wooded hills i.9 borne, 
Far o'er the alopea of rijieniQg corn, 
Oil the free breeze away ! 
The holts !irc drawn ; the bridge i 



The sullen moat ; and steeds a score 
Stand auJfJled at the castle dooi', 
For 'tis a ineriy day ! 
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With braided hair, of gold or jct> 
Is raaDy a May and Margaret 
Before her stately mirror set, 

With waiting-woman by ; 
There's scarlet cloak, and hat and hood ; 
And riding-dress of camlet good, 
Green as the leaf within the wood, 

To shroud those ladies high. 



And presently they are arrayed, 

And plaits are smoothed and folds are laid, 

And all the merry gabble stayed 

That showered down like rain : 
And down the stately stairs they go, 
W^here dainty pages stand a-row, 
To greet them with obeisance low, 

And follow in the train. 



And then into the castle-hall. 

Come crowding gallant knights and tall. 

Equipped as for a festival. 

For they will hawk to-day. 
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And then outbreaks a general din 
From those without, as those within 
Upon the terrace-steps are seen, 
In such a bright array. 



The kennelled hounds' long bark is heard. ; 
The falconer talking to his bird ; 
The neighing steeds ; the angry word 

Of grooms impatient there. 
But soon the bustle is dismissed ; — 
The falconer sets on every wrist 
A hooded Hawk, that's stroked and kissed 

By knight and lady fair. 



And sitting in their saddles free, 
The brave, the fair of high degree, 
Forth rides that gallant company. 

Each with a bird on hand ; 
And falconers with their hawking-gear, 
And other birds, bring up the rear ; 
And country-folk from far and near 

Fall in and join the band. 
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And merrily thus in shine and shade, 
Gay glancing through the forest glade, 
On rides the noble cavalcade, 

To moorlands wild and graj'^ ; 
And then the noble sport is high ! 
The jess is loosed, the hood thrown by ; 
And leurre the jolly falconers cry ; 
And wheeling round the Falcons fly, 

Impatient of their prey. 

A moment and the quarry's ta*en ; 
The falconers' cry sounds forth amain ; 
The true Hawk soars and soars again. 

Nor once the game is missed ! 
And thus the jocund day is spent. 
In jolly sport and merriment : 
And baron bold were well content 
To fell his wood and pawn his rent 

For the Hawk upon his wrist ! 

gay Goshawk and Tercel bold ! 
Then might ye rule it as ye "wold ; " 
Then sat ye on a perch of gold, 

And kings were your compeers ; 
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But that was in the days gone by, 
Tlie days of Norman ehivah-y, 
When crouched the low unto the high ;■ 
The times of other years. 



gay Goshawk ! your days were when 
Came down at night the ruffian men, 
To slay the sleeping children then 

Lying in London Tower ; 
Yours were the days of civil feud ; 
Of Rufus slain within the wood ; 
Of servile John ; of Robin Hood ; 

Of Woodstock's bloody bower. 



gay Goshawk ! you but belong 
To troubadour and minstrel song ; 
To shirt of mail and hauberk strong ; 

To moat and castle- wall ; 
To serf and baron, page and dame ; 
To abbot sleek, as spaniel tame ; 
To kings who could not sign their name ; 

To times of wrong and thralL 
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Times are not now as they were then ; 

Ours is a race of different men, 

Who loathe the sword and love the pen — 

For right, not rapine, bold. 
No more, as then, the ladies bright 
Work tapestry-work from morn till night ; 
The very children read and write, 

Like learned clerks of old. 



Falcon proud and Goshawk gay ! 
Your pride of place has passed away ; 
The lone wood is your home by day, 

Your resting perch by night ; 
The craggy rock your castle-tower ; 
The gay greenwood your ladies' bower ; 
Your own wild will the master power 

That can control your flight. 



Yet, noble bird, old fame is thine ; 
Still livest thou in the minstrel's line 
Still in old pictures art the sign 

Of high and pure degree ; 



THE FALCON. 
And still, with kindling hearts we read 
How barons came to Kunnymede, 
Falcon on wrist, to do the deed 

That made all En^and free 1 





l^V 



CEDAR-TREES. 

Thk Powor that formed the violet, 

The all-creating One ; 
He made the stately CeJar-trees 

That crowned Mount Lohanon. 



And all within the garden 
That angels came to see. 

He set in groves and on the hills 
The goodly Cedar-tree. 
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There played the gladsome creatures, 

Beneath its shadow dim ; 
And from its spreading leafy boughs 

Went up the wild bird's hymn. 

And Eve in her young innocence 
Delayed her footsteps there ; 

And Adam's heart grew warm with praise 
To see a tree so fair. 

And though the world was darkened 
With the shade of human ill, 

And man was cast from Paradise, 
Yet wast thou goodly still. 

And when an ancient poet 
Some lofty theme would sing, 

He made the Cedar symbol forth 
Each great and gracious thing. 

And royal was the Cedar, 

Above all other trees ! 
They chose of old its scented wood 

For kingly palaces. 
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And in the halls of princes, 

And on the Phoenix-pyre, 
'Twas only noble Cedar-wood 

Could feed the odorous fire. 

In the Temple of Jerusalem, 

That glorious Temple old. 
They only fimnd the Cedar-wood 

To match with carved gold. 

Thou gi-eat and noble Solomon, 

What kinor was e'er like thee ? 
Thou, 'mid the princes of the earth, 

Wast like a Cedar-tree ! 

But the glory of the Cedar-tree 

Is as an old renown, 
And few and dwindled grow they now 

Upon Mount Lebanon. 

But dear they Jire to poet's heart ; 

And dear to painter's eye : 
And the beauty of the Cedar-tree 

On earth will never die ! 




O THE sunny summer-time ! 
tlie leafy Hummer-time ! 
MeiTy is the Bird's life. 

When the year is in its prime 1 
Birds are by the waterfalls 

Dashing in the rainbow spray; 
Everywhere, everywhere, 

Light and lovely there are they! 
, Birds are in the forest old, 
Building in each hoary tree; 



Birds are on the greeo bills ; 
Birds are by the sea t 

In the heather on the bill ; 

All among the mountain thyme; 
By the little brook'sides, 

Where the sparkling waters chime ; 
On the moor and in the fen, 

'Mong the wortle-berries green; 




In the yellow fiirze-bush, 

There the joyous Bird is seen. 

O'er the crag, and o'er the peak 
Splintered, savage, wild, and 
bare, 

On wild wing the Biixl-flocks 
Wheel amid the air. 
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Wheel amid the breezy air, 

Singing, screaming in their flighty 
Calling to their Bird-mates, 

In a troubleless delight ! 
In the green and leafy wood. 

Where the branching ferns up-curl, 
Soon as is the dawning. 

Wakes the mavis and the merle ; 
Wakes the cuckoo on the bough; 

Wakes the jay with luddy breast; 
Wakes the mother ring-dove 

Brooding on her nest ! 

O the sunny summer-time ! 

O the leafy summer-time ! 
Merry is the Bird^s life. 

When the year is in its prime ! 
Some are strong and some are weak ; 

Some love day and some love 
night;— 
But whatever a Bird is, 

Whatever loves — it has delight^ 
In the joyous song it sings; 

In the liquid air it cleaves; 
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In the sunshine ; in the Bhower ; 
In the nest it weaves ! 




Do we wake; or do we sleep; 

Go our fancies in a crowd 
After many a dull care — 

Birds are sinpng loud ! 
Sing then, linnet ; sing then, wren ; 

Merle and mavis, sing your fill; 



And thou, rapturous skylark, 
Sing and soar up from the hill I 

Sing, nightingale, and pour 
Out for us aweet fancies new I — 

Singing thus for ua, Birds, 
We will sing of you ! 









^-., 



rHE HAREBELL 

— ' (campanula ROTDSniFOLIA.) 

It springeth on the heath, 

The forest-tree beneath, 
Like to some elfin dweller of the wild ; 

Light as a breeze astir, 

Stemmed with the goasatner; 
Soft (IS the blue eyes of a poet's child. 

The very flower to take 
Into the heart, and make 
The cheriijhed uiemoiy of all pleasant plact 
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Name but the light Harebell, 

And straight is pictured well 

Where'er of fallen state lie lonely traces. 

We vision wild searrocks, 

Where hang its clustering locks, 
Waving at dizzy height o'er ocean's brink; 

The hermit's lonesome cell ; 

The forest's sylvan well 
Where the poor wounded hart came down 
to drink. 






We vision moors far spread. 
Where blooms the heather red. 
And hunters with their dogs lie down at 
noon; 
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Lone shepherd-boys, who keep 
On mountain-sides their sheep, 
Cheating the time with flowers and fancies boon. 

Old slopes of pasture ground ; 

Old fosse, and moat, and mound. 
Where the mailed warrior and crusader came; 

Old walls of crumbling stone, 

Where trails the snap-dragon; 
Rise at the mention of the Harebell's name. 

We see the sere turf brown, 

And the dry yaiTow's crown 
Scarce raising from the stem its thick-set flowers; 

The pale hawkweed we see, 

The blue-flowered chiccory. 
And the strong ivy-growth o'er crumbling towers. 

Light Harebell, there thou art, 

Making a lovely part 
Of the old splendour of the days gone by ; 

Waving, if but a breeze 

Pant through the chestnut trees. 
That on the hill-top grow, broad-branched and high. 
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Oh, when I look on thee, 

In thy fair symmetry, 
And look on other flowers as fair l^de, 

My sense is gratitude. 

That God has been thus good, 
To scatter flowers, like common blessings^ wide! 




satiety, 
"^v On sea or land, it matters not an ace, 

You find the feathered or unfeathered race 
10 



Ue, THE HOUSE-SPARROW. 

Of bipeds, showing every form and figure, 

But everywhere the sharp-clawed and the bigger — 

Falcons that shoot, and men that pull the trigger — - 

Still pressing on the lesser and forlorn ! 

'Tis hard to bear, and yet it must be borne, 

Although we walk about in wrath and scorn. 

To see the hectoring, loi*ding, and commotion 

For ever going on in earth or ocean ! 

The conquerors fierce; those thievish chaps, the 

law3'ers, 
That chirp and gabble, wheedle and bamboozle; 
The jackdaw race of pleaders, the pert cawyers, 
In their gray wigs, the sober rooks that puzzle; 
Land-sharks, and pirates both of sea and land ; 
Your cormorants acting the sedate and grand ; 
The singers, and the Paganinis, 
Who filch your fruit, and pocket up your guineas ; 
The tomit, mime ; the wren, small poet ; 
The silly creatures that by scores 
Nurse cuckoo-imps, that out of doors 
Have turned their children, and they never know it 1 

I walk in cities, 'mong the human herds, 
And then I think of birds : 
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I walk in wogds among the birds, and then 

I think of men ! 

'Tis quite impossible in one or other 

To walk and see not — man and bird are brother. 

The owl can't see in dajdight ; — 

Oh, no ! he's blind and stupid — 

A very fool — a blockhead plain to see ! 

But just step out and look at him at night, 

When all the world is slumbering save he — 

My word, you'll find him then as brisk as Cupid ! 

With open eyes, and beak that has the knack 

To snap up mouse or rabbit by the back ! 

The owl in hollow oak — the man in den, 

Chamber, or office, dusky and obscure. 

Are creatures very heavy and demure; 

But soon their turn comes round, and then, 

Oh, what sharp claw and pitiless beak have they 

To feather, fleece, and wony up their prey ! 

** A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind," 

So sang the noble bard, who, like the swallow. 

Flew through far climes and soared where few can 

follow. 
*Tis true ; and therefore still we find 
Tliat gentle spirits love the robin, 
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Tliat cornea, as Woi-dsworth says, " when winds are 

sobbing;" 
Pecks at your window ; sits upon your spade, 
And often tlianks you in a serenade. 
But what is it that brings about you 
That pert, conceited, good-for-nothing Sparrow, 
Whicb seems to say — " I'd do as well without you;" 
Yet never for a second. 
Night nor day. 
Will be away. 

Though hooted, shot at, nor once coaxed nor beckoned? 
In town or country — in the densest alley 
Of monstrous London — in the loneliest valley — 
On pala«e-roof— on cottage-thatch — 




On church or chapel — farm or shop. 

The Sparrow's still "the bird, on the house-top." 
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I think *twas Solomon who said so, 

And in the Bible having read so, 

You find that his ubiquity 

Extends itself far up into antiquity. 

Yes, through all countries and all ages, 

While other birds have sung in woods or cages. 

This noisy, impudent, and fearless varlet 

Though neither noble, rich, nor clad in scarlet, 

Would have the highest place without the asking. 

Upon your roof the lazy imp is basking — 

Chirping, scuffling, screaming, fighting. 

Flying and fluttering up and down 

From peep of day to evening brown. 

You may be sleeping, sick, or writing. 

And needing silence — there's the Sparrow 

Just at your window — and enough to haiTOW 

The soul of Job in its severest season. 

There, as it seemeth, for no other reason 

But to confound you ; — he has got. 

Up in the leaden gutter burning hot. 

Every low scapegrace of the Sparrow clan. 

Loons of aU ages— grandsire, boy, and man. 

Beldame and madame, noisy, pert, and bold ; 

All met to wrangle, raffle, rant, and scold. 
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Send out your man ! shoot ! blow to powder 

The villanous company, that fiercer, louder, 

Drive you distracted. There — bang ! goes the gun, 

And all the little lads are on the run 

To see the slaughter ; — not a bird is slain ; 

There were some feathers flew — a leg was broke, 

But all went off as if it were a joke — 

In comes your man — and there they are again ! 

Of all the creatures that were ever set 
Upon two legs, there's nothing to be met. 
Save some congeners in our own sweet race. 
Made of such matter, common, cocket, base, 
As are these Sparrows ! Would that some magician. 
Philosopher, or chemist, would but show us 
What 'tis that constitutes the composition 
Of certain men in town, who drive, or row us, — 
Cads, jarvies, porters of a low degree. 
Haunters of theatre, tavern, and coach-doors, 
Men all alert in dust and misery; 
Men made to elbow, bustle, cheat, or steal. 
Careless of scorn, incapable to feel 
Indignity or shame — vulgar and vain. 
Hunger and cold their only sense of pain ! 
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Just of this class, amongst all feathered 
things, 
Is this Jack Sparrow. He's no bird that sings ; 
He makes no grand pretences; has no fine 
Airs of high breeding — he but wants to dine. 
His dress is brown, his body stiff and stout, 
Coarse in his nature, made to prog about. 
What are his delicate fancies ? Who e'er sees 
The Sparrow in his sensibilities? 
There are the nightingales, all soul and song, 
Moaning and warbling the green boughs among. 
There are the larks that, on ethereal wing, 
Sing to high Heaven as heavenly spirits sing ; 
There are the merle, the mavis, birds whose lays 
Inspired the minstrel songs of other days. 
There are the wandering tribes, the cuckoo sweet ; 
Swallows that singing on your chimneys meet. 
Through spring and summer, and anon are flown 
To lands and climes to sages yet unknown. 
Those are your poets ; — birds of genius — those 
That have their nerves and feel refined woes. 
But these Jack Sparrows ; why, they love far 

more 
Than all this singing nonsense, your barn-door ! 
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They love your cherry-tree, your 

rows of pease. 
Your ripening corn croi>, and to live 

at Ciiae ! 
Tou find no Sparrow in tlie far-otF 

woods — 
No ; he's not fond of hungry solitudes. 
He better loves the meanest ham- 
let ; — -where 
^ Aught's to be had, the Sparrow will 

be there, 
Stui-dy and bold, and wrangling for 

his share. 
The tender linnet bathes her sides 

and wings 
In running brooks and purest forest 

springs ; 
The Sparrow i-olls and scuffles in the 

dust — 
Tliat is his washing, or his proper 

rust. 

' ■vr \ Befoix! your carriage as you diive 
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To his base meal the Sparrow settles down ; 
He knows the safety-distance to an inch, 
Up to that point he will not move or flinch ; — 
You think your horse will crush him — no such thing — 
That coachman's whip might clip liis fluttering wiug, 
Or take his head ofi' in a twink ; but he 
Knows better still, and liveth blithe and free. 




At home he plagues the martins with his noise-— 
They build, he takes possession and enjoys ; 
Or if he want it not, he takes it still, 
Just because teasing others is bis wilL 
From hour to hour, from tedious day to day, 
He sits to drive the rightful one away. 
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At home, abi-oad, wherever seen or heard 
Still is the Sparrow just the self-same bird ; 
Thievish and clamorous, hardj^, bold, and base, 
Unlike all others of the feathered race ; 
The bully of his tribe — to all beyond 
The gipsy, beggar, knave, and vagabond ! 



CHILDHOOD. 

I CAN remember when a child, 
My life was full of pleasure ; 

I had four-and- twenty living things, 
And many another treasure. 

But chiefest was my sister dear,- — 
Oh, how I loved my sister ! 

I never played at all with joy. 
If from my side I missed her. 

I can remember many a time, 
Up in the morning early — 

Up in the mom by break of day, 
When summer dews hung pearly ; 
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Out in the fields, what joy it wa^ 
Wliile the cowslip yet was bending, 

To see the large round moon grow dim, 
And the early lark ascending ! 

I can remember, too, we rose 

When the winter stars shone brightly ; 

Twas an easy thing to shake off sleep 
From spirits strong and sprightly. 

How beautiful were those winter skies, 
All frosty-bright and unclouded, 

And the garden trees, like cypresses. 

Looked black, in the darkness shrouded ! 

Then the deep, deep snows were beautiful. 
That fell through the long night stilly. 

When behold, at morn, like a silent plain 
Lay the country wild and hilly ! 

And the fir-trees down by the garden side. 
In their blackness towered more stately : 

And the lower trees were feathered with snow, 
That were bare and brown so lately. 
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And then, when the rare hoar-frost would come, 

*Twas like a dream of wonder : 
Above us grew the crystal trees, 

And the crystal plants grew under ! 

The garden was an enchanted land ; 

All silent and without motion, 
Like a sudden growth of the stalactite, 

Or the corallines of ocean ! 

'Twas all like a fairy forest then, 

Where the diamond trees were growing. 

And within each branch the emerald green 
And the ruby red were glowing. 

I remember many a day we spent 
In the bright hay-harvest meadow ; 

The glimmering heat of the noonday ground, 
And the hazy depth of shadow. 

I can remember, as to-day. 

The corn-field and the reaping. 
The rustling of the harvest-sheaves, 

And the harvest-wains upheaping; 
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I can feel, this hour, as if I lay 
Adown 'neath the hazel bushes, 

And as if we wove, for pastime wild. 
Our grenadier-caps of rushes. 

And every flower within that field 

To my memory's eye comes flitting,— 

The chiccory-flower, like a blue cockade, 
For a fairy knight befitting. 

I 

The willow-herb by the water-side, 
With its fruit-like scent so mellow ; 

The gentian blue on the marly hill, 

And the snap-dragon white and yellow. 

I know where the hawthorn groweth red ; 

Where pink grows the wayside yarrow ; 
I remember the wastes of wood and broom, 

And the shrubs of the red rest-harrow. 

I know where the blue geranium blows, 
And the stork' s-bill small and musky ; 

Where the rich osmunda groweth brown, 
And the wormwood white and dusky. 
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There was a forest a-nigh our home- 
A forest old and hoary 
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We loved in its sylvan wilds to roam, 
And remember its bygone story. 

We sat in the shade of its mighty trees, 
When the summer noon was glowing, 

And heard in the depths of its undergrowth 
The pebbly waters flowing. 

We quenched our thirst at the forest- well ; 

We ate of the forest berry ; 
And the time we spent in the good greenwood, 

Like the times of song, were merry. 

We had no crosses then, no cares ; 

We were children like yourselves then ; 
And we danced and sang, and made us mirth, 

Like the dancing moonlight elves then ! 




The Woodpecker green he has not 

his abiding 
Where the owls and the bats from 

the dayhght are hiding; 
Where the bright moiintain-ati-eanis 

glide on rock beds away, 
The dark water-ousel may warble 

and play ; 
In the sedge of the river the reed- 

sparrowa build ; 
And the peewit among the brown 

clods of the field ; 
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The sea-gull may scream on the breast of tlie tide ; 
On the; foam-crested billows the petrel may ride ; 
But the Woodpecker asketh nor river nor sea ; 
Give him but the old forest, and old forest-tree, 
And he*ll leave to the proud, lonely eagle the height 
Of the mist-shrouded precipice splintered and white ; 
And he'll leave to the gorcock the heather and fern. 
And the lake of the valley to woodcock and heron ; 
To the skylark he'll leave the wide fields of the air. 
The sunshine and rainbow ne'er tempted him there. 
The greenwood for him is the place of his rest. 
And the broad-branching tree is the home he loves best. 
Let us go to the haunt of the Woodpecker green — 
In those depths of the wood there is much to be seen. 

There the wild rose and woodbine weave fairy-land 

bowers, 

And the moth-mullein grows with its pale yellow flowers; 

There the hum of the bees through the noonday is beard. 

And the chii'p, and the cry, and the song of the bird ; 

There up the tree-trunk, like a fly on the wall. 

To pick the gray moss, runs the tree-creeper small ; 

There the wren golden-crested, so lovely to see. 

Hangs its delicate nest from the twigs of the tree ; 

11 
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And there coos the ring-dove — oh, who wouJd not go, 
That voice of the wood to hear, dreamy and low ! 




Yes, come to the wood— to the Woodpecker's tree, 
Tliere is joy 'nioug the gieen leaves for thee and for me! 



Hark ! heard you that laughter so loud aad so long! — 
Again now ! — it drowneth the wood-linnet's song 1 
'Tis the Woodpecker langhing ! — the comical elf' 
His soul must be merry to laugh to himself! — 
And now we are nearer — speak low — be not heard ! 
Though he's merry at heart he's a shy, timid bird. 
Hark '—now he is tapping the old hollow tree : — 
One step further on — now lot^ upward — that's he ! 
What an exquisite bird! — with his downward -hung 

head. 
With his richly - dyed greens — his pale yellow and 

red ! 
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On the old gnarled tree-trunk with its sober-toned gray, 

What a beautiful mingling of coloui*s are they ! 

Ah, the words you have spoken have frightened the 

bird — 
For by him the lowest of whispers are heard ; 
Or a footfall as light as the breezes, that pass 
Scarcely bending the flowera, he perceives on the grass. 

The squirrel above him may chatter and chide ; 
And the purple- winged jay scream on every side ; 
The great winds may blow, and the thunder may roll. 
Yet fearless the Woodpecker clings to the bole ; 
But soon as a footstep that's human is heard, 
A quick terror springs to the heart of the bird ! 
For man, the oppressor and tyrant, has made 
The free harmless dwellers of nature afraid ! 

'Neath the fork of the branch, in the tree's hollow 
bole, 
Creeps the shy, timid Woodpecker into his hole ; 
For there is his home in deep privacy hid. 
Like a chamber scooped into a far pyramid ; 
And there is his mate, as secure as can be, 
And his little young Woodpeckers deep in the tree. 
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And not till he thinks there is no one about, 
Will he come to his portal and slylj peep oat; 
And then, when we're up at the end of the In^, 
We shall henr the old Woodpecker laughing *gnf. 





'ij'" Let thein siEg of bright red gold ; 

Let them siug of silver fair ; 
Sing of all tbiogs on tbe eartb, 

All things ill the air ; 
All things in the sunny air, 

All things in the sea ; 
And I'll sing a song as rare 

Of the Apjile-tree ! 

Learned men have learned books. 
Which they ponder day and night ; 
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Easier leaves than theirs I read, — 
Blossoms pink and white ; 

Blossom leaves all pink and white*; 
Wherein I can see 

Charactered, as clear as light 
Every Apple-tree. 

Autumn comes, and our good' man, 

Soon as harvest toil is o'er, 
Speculates on apple crops — 

Be they less or more ; 
I could tell him ; less or more 

Is well known to me ; 
I have eyes that see the core 

Of the Apple-tree. 

Winter comes, as winter will. 

Bringing dark days, frost, and rime ; 
But the Apple is in vogue 

At the Cliristmas time ; 
At the merry Christmas time 

Folks are fiill of glee ; 
Then they bring out Apples prime, 

Of the primest tree ; 
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Then you the I'oast Apple see, 

While they toast the Apple-tree, 

Singiag rhyme in jolly chime, 

To the brave old Apple-tree ! 





In tlio davk brown wood beyond ua, 
I'liere the night lies dusk and 
deep ; 
Where the fox his burrow maketb, 
Where the tawny owl awaketh 
Nightly from his day-long sleep ; 

There, iJur-liawk, ia thy abidiug, 
Meadow green is not for thee; 

Wiiile the aspen branches shiver, 

'Mid the roaring of the river. 
Cornea thy chirring voice to me. 
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Bird, thy form I never looked on, 

And to see it do not care ; 
Thou hafit been, and thou aH only 
As a voice of forests lonely. 

Heard and dwelling only there. 



Bringing thoughts of dusk and shadow ; 

Trees huge-branched in ceaselass change ; 
Pallid night-moths, spectre-seeming ; 
All a silent land of dreaming, 

Indistinct and large and strange. 



Be thou thus, and thus I prize thee 

More than knowing thee face to face. 
Head and beak and leg and feather. 
Kept fi'om harm of touch and weather, 
Underneath a fine glass-case. 



I can read of thee, and find out 
Of thy flight, if fast or slow ; 
Of thee in the north and south too. 
Of thy great moustachioed mouth too. 
And thy Latin name also. 
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But, Dor-hawk, I love thee better 
While thy voice unto me seems 
Coming o'er the evening meadowy 
From a dark blown land of shadowy 
Like a pleasant voice of dreanis ! 
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' THE ROSE OF MAY. " 



An, there's the lily, marble pale. 
The bonny broom, the cistua frail ; 
The rich sweet-pear, the iris blue. 
The larkspur with its peacock hue ; — 
Each one is fair, yet hold I will 
That the Rose of May is fairer still. 



'Tis grand 'neath jialace walls to 

To blaze where" lords and ladies go ; 
To hang'_ o'er marble founts, and 

shine, 
In modem gardens trim and line ; — 
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But the Rose of May is only seen ' 
Where the great of other days have been. 

The house is mouldering stone by stoue, 
The garden walks are overgrown ; 
The flowers are low, the weeds are high. 
The fountain-stream is choked and dry ; 




The dial-stoiie with moss is green, 
Where'er the Rose of May ia seen. 



The Rose of May its pride displayed 
Along the old stone balustrade ; 
And ancient ladies, quaintly dight^ 
In its pink blossoms took delight, 
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And on the steps would make a stand, 
To scent its sweetness, fan in hand. 

• • • 

Long have been dead those ladies gay ; 
Their very heirs have passed away ; 
And their old portraits, prim and tall, 
Are mouldering in the mouldering hall ; 
The terrace and the balustrade 
Lie broken, weedy, and decayed. 

But, lithe and tall, the Rose of May 
Shoots upward through the ruin gray. 
With scented flower, and leaf pale green, 
Such rose as it hath ever been ; 
Left, like a noble deed, to grace 
The memory of an ancient race ! 




Phay thee, Owl, what art thou doing, 
With that dolefulest tu-whoo-ing ? 
Dark the night is, dark and dreary. 
Never a little star shines cheery; 
Wild north winds come up the hollow, 
And the pelting rain doth follow ; 
And the trees, the tempest braving, 
To and fro are wildly waving ! 
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Every living' thing is creeping 
To its den, and silence keeping. 
Saving thou, the night hallooing 
With thy dismaleat tu-whoo-ing ! 

Nought I see, so black the night is, 
Black the storm, too, in its might is ; 
But I know there lies the forest, 
Peril ever there the sorest, 
Where the wild deer-stealei-s wander ; 
And the ruin lietb yonder, 




Splintered tower and crumbling column. 
All among the yew-trees solemn, 
Where the toad and lizard clamber 
Into many an ancient chamber, 
And below, the black rocks under, 
Like the muttering, coming thunder, 
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Lowly mutt-enDg, rolling ever, 
Passes on the fordless river : — 



Yet I see the black night only 
Covering all. so deep and lonely ! 

Prithee, Owl, what art thou saying, 
So terrific and dismaying ? 
Dost thou speak of loss and ruin. 
In that ominpus tu-whoo-ing? 
While the tempest yet was stiller. 
Homeward rode the kindly miller, 
With his drenched meal-sacks o*er him, 
And his little son before him ; 
Dripping wet, yet loud in laughter. 
Rode the jolly hunters after ; 
And sore wet, and blown, and wildern. 
Went a huddling group of children. 
And each, through the tempest's pother, 
Got home safely to its mother ; 
And ere afternoon was far on, 
Up the mountain spuiTcd the Baron- 
How can evil then betide 'em ? 
In their houses warm they hide 'em ; 
In his chimney-comer smoking. 
Sits the miller, spite thy croaking ; 
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And the children, snug and cosy, 
In their beds sleep warm and rosy ; 
And the Baron, with his lad}'^. 
Plays at chess sedate and steady. 

Hoot away, then, if it cheer thee, 
Only I and darkness hear thee. 
Trusting Heaven, we'll fear no ruin. 
Spite thy ominous tu-whoo-ing ! 
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f THE FLAX-FLOWEK ^ 
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THK little tiax-flower! 
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It growetli on the hill, 


H 




Ai]J, be the breeze awake or 


H 




sleep. 


1 




It never staudL-th still. 
It ^Pwetli, and it groweth fast; 

One day it is a seed. 
And then a little grassy blade, 

Sciti'ce better than a weed. 


1 




But then out cornea the flax-flower, 

As bhie aa is the sky ; 
And "Tia a dainty little thing!" 

We say, iis we go by. 


1 
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A goodly little thing it is ! 

It groweth for the poor, 
And many a peasant blesses it, 

Beside his cottage door. 
He thinketh how those slender stems, 

That shimmer in the sun, 
Are rich for him in web and woof. 

And shortly shall be spun. 
He thinketh how those tender flowers, 

Of seed will yield him store : 
And sees in thought his next years 
crop 

Blue shining round his door. 

The little useful flax-flower ! 

The mother, then says she, 
" Go pull the thyme, the heath, the fera, 

But let the flax-flower be ! 
It groweth for the children's sake. 

It groweth for our own ; 
There are flowers enough upon the hill. 

But leave the flax alone 1 
The farmer hath his fields of wheats 

Much Cometh to his share ; 
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We have this little plot of flax, 
That we have tilled with care. 

" Our squire he hath the holt and hill, 

Great halls and noble rent ; 
We only have the flax-field, 

Yet therewith are content. 
We watch it mom, we watch it night, 

And when the stars are out. 
The good-man and the little ones> 

They pace it round about ; 
For it we wish the sun to shine. 

For it the rain to fall ; 
Good lack ! for who is poor doth make 

Great count of what is small ! " 

The goodly, kindly flax-flower ! 

It groweth on the hill, 
And be the breeze awake or sleep, 

It never standeth still ! 
It seemeth all astir with life. 

As if it loved to thrive ; 
As if it had a merry heart 

Within its stem alive ! 
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Tlien fair befall the flax-field, 
And may the fruitful showein 

Give strength unto ita shining stem, 
Give seed unto its flowers ! 








There once was a garden grand and old, 
Its stately walks were trodden by few ; 

And there, in its driest and deepest mould, 
Tlie dark green poisonous Mandrake grew. 

That garden's lord was a learned man, — 
It is of an ancient time we tell, — 

He was grim and stern, with a visage wan, 
And had books which only he could spell 
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He had been a monk in his younger days, 
They said, and travelled by land and sea; 

4.nd now, in his old, ancestral place. 
He was come to study in privacy. 

A garden it was both large and lone, 

And in it was temple, cave, and mound ; 

The trees were with ivy overgrown, 

^nd the depth of its lake no line had found. 

Some said that the springs of the lake lay deep 

. Under the fierce volcano's root ; 
For the water would ofttimes curl and leap 
When the summer air was calm and muto. 

And all along o'er its margin dank 
Hung massy branches of evergreen ; 

And among the pebbles upon the bank 
The playful water-snakes wore seen. 

And yew-trees old, in the alleys dim. 
Were cut into dragon shapes of dread ; 

And in midst of shadow, gi'otesque and grim, 
Stood goat-limbed statues of sullen lead. 
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The gar»kn li^^is they were loDg, and all 
With a tangle of flowers were overgown ; 

An«l ertoh was sereene«J with an ancient wall, 
Or p;\nijk:-t low of mossy stone. 

An«l from everv crevice and broken led^re 

Tlie harebell blue and the wall-flower sprung; 

Antl fn.»m the wall to the waters ed^je 
WiM masses of tendiilled creepers bung ; 

F.»r there was a moat outside, where slept 
Dtvp waters, with slimy moss grown o'er, - 

And a wall and a tower securely kept 
By a lian-dog fierce at a grated door. 

Tills ganlen*s lord was a scholar wise^ 
A scholar wise, with a learned look ; 

He stiulied by night the starry skies, 
And all (iiy long some ancient book. 

Tliore were lords hard by who lived by spoil. 
But ho did the men of war eschew ; 

There were lowly serfs who tilled the soil. 
But with toiling serfs he had nought to do. 
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But now and then might with liim be seen 

Two other old men with look profound, 
Who peered 'mid the leaves of the Mandi-ake green, 

And lightened with care the soil around. 

For the king waa sick, and of help had need ; 

Or he had a foe whom art must quell, 
So be sent to the learned man with apeed 

To gather for him a Mandrake spell. 




And at night, when the raoon was at the full. 
When the air was still and the stars were out^ 
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Came the three the Mandrake root to pull, 
With the help of the ban-dog fierce and stout. 

Oh, the Mandrake root ! and they listened, all 
three. 
For awful sounds, and they spoke no word ; 
And when the owl screeched from the hollow 
tree. 
They said 'twas the Mandrake's groan they heard. 

And words they muttered, but what none knew, 
With motion slow of hand and foot ; 

Then into the cave the three withdrew. 
And carried with them the Mandrake root. 

They were all scholars of high degree, 

So they took the root of the Mandrake fell, 

And cut it and carved it hideously. 
And muttered it into a magic spell. 

Then who had been there by dawn of day, 

Might have seen the two from the grated door 

Speed forth ; and as sure as they went away, 
The magic Mandrake root they bore. 
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And the old lord up in his chamber sat, 

Blessing himself, sedate and mute, 
That he thus could gift the wise and great 

With more than gold — the Mandiuke rooty 




All, sweet cousin Bltuiche, let's see 
Wliat's the flower resembling thee ! 
With those dove-like eyes of thine, 
And thy fair hair's silken twine ; 
With thy low, broad forehead, white 
As marble, and as purely bright ; 
With thy mouth so calm and sweet, 
And thy dainty hands and feet ; 
What's the flower most like thee ? 
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Blossom of the orange-tree ! 

Where may the bright flower be met 
That can match with Margaret, — 
Margaret, stately, staid, and good, 
Growing np to womanhood ; 
Loving, thoughtful, wise, and kii\d. 
Pure in heart and strong in mind ? 
Eyes deep blue as is the sky 
Wheu the full moon sails on high ; 
Eyebrow true and forehead fair, 
And dark, richly-braided hair. 
And a queenly head well set, 
Crown my maiden Margaret. 
Where's the flower that thou can'st find 
Match for her in form and mind ? 

Fair white lilies, having birth 
In their native genial earth ; — 
Tliese, in scent and queenly gi-ace. 
Match thy raaiden*s form, and face ! 

Now for madcap Isabel — 
What shall suit her, prithee tell ? 
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Isabel is brown and wild ; 
Will be evermore a child ; 
Is all laughter, all vagary, 
Has the spirit of a fairy. 
Are you grave ? — The gipsy sly 
Turns on you her merry eye, 
And you laugh, despite your wilL 
Isabel is never still, 
Always doing, never done, 
Be it mischief, work, or fun. 
Isabel is short and brown. 
Soft to touch as eider down ; 
Tempered, like the balmy south, 
With a rosy, laughing mouth ; 
Cheeks just tinged with peachy 

red, 
And a graceful Hebe head ; 
Hair put up in some wild way. 
Decked with a hedge-rose's spray. 
Now, where is the bud or bell 
That may match with Isabel ? 

Streaky tulip, jet and gold, 
Dearly priced whenever sold ; 
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Rich in colour, low and sweet, 
This for Isabel is meet. 

Last for Jeanie, grave and mild — 
Jeanie never was a child I 
Sitting on her mother's knee, 
Hers was thoughtful infancy ; 
Growing up so meek and good. 
Even from her babyhood. 
All her mother s labour sharing ; 
For the house and children caring ; 
To her bed in silence creeping ; 
Rising early, little sleeping ; 
Learninor soon of care and need ; 
Learning late to write and read ; 
To all hardships reconciled. 
For she was a poor man's child ! 
What's the lowly flower of earth 
Match for Jeanie' s humble worth ? 

Soon poor Jeanie's flower is met — 
The meek, precious violet ! 




Tiie rich mm has hh giivdei 
His gardenei-s young aud old ; 

He never takes a spade in hand, 
Nor workcth in the mould. 
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It is not with tlie poor man so, — 
Wealth, servants, he has none ; 

And all the work tliat's done for h 
Must by himself be done. 

All day upon some weary task 
He toileth with good will ; 

And back he comes, at set of sun. 
His gai'den-plot to till. 




The rich man through his gai'den goes, 
And 'iieath his garden trees ; 

Wrapped in a dream of other things, 
He seems to take his ease, 
13 
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One moment he beholds his flowers. 
The next they are forgot ; 

He eateth of his rarest fruits 
As though he ate them not. 

It is not with the poor man so ; — 
He knows each inch of ground, 

And every single plant and flower 
That grows within its bound. 

He knows where grow his wall-flowers, 
And when they will be out ; 

His moss-rose, and convolvulus 
That twines his pales about. 

He knows his red sweet-williams ; 

And the stocks that cost him deai\ — 
That well-set row of crimson stocks, — 

For he bought the seed last year. 

And though unto the rich man 
The cost of flowers is nought, 

A sixpence to a poor man 

Is toil, and care, and thought. 
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And here is his potato-bed, 

All well-grown, strong, and green ; 
How could a rich man's heart leap up 

At anj^thing so mean ! 

But he, the poor man, sees his crop, 
And a thankful man is he, 

For he thinks all through the winter 
How rich his board will be ! 

And how his merry little ones 

Beside the fire will stand, 
Each with a large potato 

In a round and rosy hand. 

The rich man has his wall-fruits, 

And his delicious vines ; 
His fruit for every season ; 

His melons and his pines. 

The poor man has his gooseberries ; 

His currants white and red ; 
His apple and his damson tree, 

And a little strawberry-bed. 
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A happy man he thinks himself, 
A man that's passing well, — 

To have some fruit for the children, 
And some besides to sell. 

Around the rich man's trellised bower 

Gay costly creepers run; 
The poor man has his scarlet-beans 

To screen him from the sun. 

And there before the little bench, 
O'ershadowed by the bower, 

Grow southern- wood and lemon- thy me. 
Sweet-pea and gilliflower ; 

And pink and clove-carnations, 
Rich-scented, side by side ; 

And at each end a hollyhock, 
With an edge of London-pride. 

And here the good old grandmother come(^ 
When her day's work is done ; 

And here they bring the sickly babe 
To cheer it in the sun. 
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And here, on Sabbath mornings, 

The good-man comes to get 
His Sunday nosegay, moss-rose bud, 

White pink, and mignonette. 

And here, on Sabbath evenings. 

Until the stars are out, 
With a little one in either hand, 

He walketh all about. 

For though his garden plot is small, 

Him doth it satisfy. 
And every inch within its bound 

Comes underneath his eye. 

It is not with the rich man thus ; 

For though his grounds are wide, 
He looks beyond, and yet beyond. 

With soul unsatisfied. 

Yes 1 in the poor man's garden grow 
Far more than herbs and flowers ; — 

Kind thoughts, contentment, peace of mind. 
And joy for weary hours. 





I LOVE tliose pictures that we See 
At times in some old gallery, 
Hung atnitl armed men of old, 
And antique ladies quaint and cold ; 
'Mong furioua battle-pieces, dire 
With agony, iind blood, and fire ;— 
Flower-pictures, painted long ago, 
Tiiniigii worn and old, and dimmed of 

I love tliem, uitbougb art may deem 
Such pictures but of light esteem. 
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There are the red rose and the white 
And stems of lilies strong and bright ; 
The leaf and tendril of the vine ; 
The iris and the columbine ; 
The streaky tulip, gold and jet ; 
The amaranth and violet ; 
There is the bright jonquil ; the trail 
Of bind-weed, chalice-like and pale ; 
The crumpled poppy, brave and bold; 
The pea ; the pink ; the marigold. 

There are they grouped, in form and hue, 
Flower, bud, and leaf to nature true ! 
Yes, although slighted and forlorn, 
And oft the mark of modern scorn, 
I love such j)ictures, and mine eye 
With cold regard ne'er passed them by. 
I love them most, that they present 
Some pious, antique sentiment : 
The Virgin-Mother, young and mild ; 
The cradle of the Holy Child ; 
Or, *mid a visioned glory faint. 
The meek brow of some martyred 
saint ; 
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And with their painters I can find 
A kindred sympathy of mind. 

Flowers ^re around me, bright of hue, 
The quaint old favourites and the new, 
In form and colour infinite. 
Each one a creature of delight. 
But with this fair array is brought 
Full many a deep and holy thought, 
For garden-beds to me, and bowers, 
Like the old pictures of the flowers, 
Within their bloomy depths enshrine 
A hymn of praise, a thought divine ! 




Speak thou of fileasnnt Iioutb and lovely 
tliE; 

Of fields ami woods; of sunshine, dew, 
and wind : 

Of mountains, valleys, and of river- 
springs ; 

Speak thou of every little bird that 
wings ; 
Of every bright, sweet-scented flower that 
blows ; 



But cliiefest apeak of Him wliose mercy flings 
Beauty and love abroad, and who bestows 
lii^lit tu tbe sun alike, with odour to the rone. 

My little book, that hast been unto me 
Even as a flower reared in a pleasant place, 
Tliia is the task that I impose on thee : — 
Go foi-th ; with serious style or playful grace. 
Winning young gentle hearts ; and bid them trace 
With thee, the Spirit of Love through earth and air, 
Which holdeth all things in a vast embrace. 
So, do thy gracions work ; and onward fare, 
Leaving, like angel-guest^ a blessing everywhere ! 
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THE BURIED CITIES OF CAMPANIA; or, Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum : their History, their Destruction, and their Bemains. Bjr W. H. Davkn- 
PORT Adams, Author of " Records of Noble Lives," &c With Fifty-seven Engravings, 
and a Plan of PompeiL Post 8vo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 

Athknjbum. — "A compendious summary, in a handy and convenient form. . . . The 
meals, the shows, the plays, the trades of Roman Italy, are brought b^ore tt« with some 
fulness; and the whole book is copiously illustrated." 

LIGHTHOUSES AND LIGHTSHIPS: A Descriptive and Historical 
Account of their Mode of Construction and Oifcanization. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. With Illustrations from Photographs and other Sources. Post 8vo, cloth. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Some interesting data and corrections have been supplied by Mr. Thomas Stbten- 
80N, the Engineer to the Board of Northern Lights, and the worthy member of a family 
long associated with lighthouse engineering. 

EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES; Their History, Phenbmena, 
and Probable Causes. By Munqo Ponton, F.RS.E., Author of "The Great 
Architect, as Manifested in the Material Universe," Ac With numerous Engravings. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 

*»* In this Second Edition the original work has been reprinted in a more compact 
form. The Annals, both of Earthquakes and Volcanoes, have been continued to the 
close of the year 1869. A few needful corrections have been made in the text, and 
several fresh Woodcuts have been added to the Illustrations. 

Illustrated Times. — " Here, in a sm,all and handsome volume, is as mtuJi as the 
great multitude of readers need know about Earthquakes and Volcanoes. All is given 
in perfectly plain language, and the very large number of well-executed engravings 
makes the whole volume quite clear and distinct to the non-sdentyic recuier.'* 

WONDERS OF THE PLANT WORLD ; or, Curiosities of Vegetable 
Life, and Notices of Remarkable Plants, Trees, and Flowers. With upwards 
of Eighty Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

Contents :— Wonder-land— The Leaf — The Root — The Flower— The Tree — The 
Forest — Trees Useful to Man — On the Foresight and Mutual Relations of Plants — 
Curiosities of the yegetable Kingdom. 

THE QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC; or, Venice Past and Present. 
By W. H. Davenport Adams. With Thirty-one Engravings. Post 8vo cloth. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Tub Scotsman. — "Plain narratives offacts, to know which is most desirable, are in 
this volume invested vrith a literary charm, which in Us turn lends fresh interest to the 
subject. It is well arranged, and from first to last contains no line whidi is not only 
readable, btU necessary to be read. " 

TEMPLES, TOMBS, AND MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT GREECE 
AND ROME. A Description and a History of some of the most Remarkabki 
Memorials of Classical Architecture. With One Ilondred Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
cloth. Price 28. 6d. 
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BY V/. H. G. KINGSTON. 

IN TIIK EASTKliN SKAS; or, The Reorions of the Bird of Parudiso. 
A Tale for Boys. With One Hundred and Eleven Illustrationg. Crown Sto, 
cloth, richly firiU. Price fVs. 

*'/ hill'' tiiiimroun.d in this tah' to dest'Hhe minMhly and traetly the numermu 
ithJfTtg of nnlurnl hixtorytrhirh ijrist in that ironderful region — the Malay or Eastern 
Archiptlatjn- -in which the chit^f scenes are laid. Although the book has heen written 
for bttys, I indulg*- a hope that their sisters also may find pleasure and instruction in 
reading it."- Aitiiub's Puefa«.'e. 
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N THE WILDS OF AFRICA. With Sixty-six Illuatrationa. Crown 
8vo, clotli. richly gilt. Price (Ss. 



OUND THE WORLD: A Tale for Boys. With Fifty-two Engrav- 
ingjj. Crown Svo, cloth extra. Price fis. 

LD JACK: A Sea Tale. With Sixty Engravings. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra. Price r»s 

Y FIRST VOYAGE TO SOUTHERN SEAS. With Forty-two 
Engravings. Crown Svo, cloth extra. Price 5s. 



BY R. M. BALLANTYNE. 

Neic and Cheaper Editions. 

THE YOUNG FUR-TRADERS: A Tale of the Far North. With 
Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth. Price Ss. 

UNGAVA : A Tale of Esquimaux Land. With Illustrations. Tost 
8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 

THE CORAL ISLAND : A Tale of the Pacific. Witli Illustrations. 
Post Svo, cloth. Price 3s. 

MARTIN RATTLER; or, A Boy's Adventures in the Forests of 
Brazil. With Illustrations. Poit Svo, cloth. Price 38. 
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DOG CRUSOE AND HIS MASTER : A Tale of the Wijstern 
I'rairies. With Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth. Price Ss. 



THE GORILLA HUNTERS: A Tale of Western Africa. With Hlust- 
trations. Post Svo, cloth. Price 3s. 

THE WORLD OF ICE ; or, Adventures in the Polar Regions. With 
Engravings. Post Svo, clotli. Price Ss. 
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